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ADVERTISEMENT- 



In this Volnmey on the suggestion of 
a Yoni^ Lady, I hare frequently 
inserted the Characters for Stars, and 
the Signs of the Zodiack, as they 
appear upon the Globe^ and as they 
aire frequently used in conrersation. 
The Greek Alphabet is so simihir to 
our own, that there is little difficulty 
in distinguishing the Characters, and 
Jiearning the names of them. But 
that they may be more easily re- 
ferred to, the Alphabet is here sub- 
joined ; and an hour or two em^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



ployed upon it» will make my readers 
easily acquainted with it. 



The Greek Alphabet. 


Thi 


; iS2^ qf the Zodiac. 


1. 


a 


Alpha. 


1. 


T Aries, the Ram. 


2. 


^ 


Beta. 


2. 


^ Taurus, the Bull; 


3. 


7 


Gamma. 


3. 


n Gemini, the 


4. 


$ 


Delta. 




Twins. 


5. 


s 


£-psilon. 


4^; 


S Cancer, theCrab* 


6. 


K 


Zeta. 


5. 


SI' Leo, the Lion. 


7. 


n' 


Eta. 


6. 


fig Virgo,theVirgin. 


8. 


e 


Theta. 


7. 


£^ Libra^ the Ba- 


9. 


1 


Iota«.. 




lance^ . 


10. 


X' 


Kappa*. 


&. 


HI Scorpio, thfe 


11. 


X 


Lambda* 




, Scorpion. 


>2. 


P 


Ma. 


9. 


f Sagittarius^ the 


IS. 


¥ 


Nu.. 




Archer. 


>4. 


f 


Xi. ' 


lO. 


yp Capricornus^.the 


15. 


0. 


0- micron. 




Goal.. 


16. 


IT 


Pi. 


11. 


TH. Aquarius, the 


17. 


/^ 


Rbo. 




Water-bearert 


IB. 


«• 


Sigma*. 


12. 


H Pisce8,theFishes, 


19. 


r 


Tau. 






20. 


;^ 


U'^psilon. 




- 


21. 


f 


Phi. 






22. 


% 


ChL 






23. 


*' 


Psi. 




- 


2i.. 


ML 


O-megar 
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EVENING AMUSEMENTS j 



OK,- TUB 



BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS 



DISPLAYED. 



TO THE READER. 

JHY book is entitled ^'Eteninc AMusEMBirrs,'' 
and that title sufficiently indicates for what pur^ 
pos^ it iiTlSesigned. Every evening almo&t af» 
fords something, which may excite the atteptloa 
of those^ who had been accustomed preriously 
to Tiew the heavens without any fixed design* 
Thfey observed stari^ rise and* set, might ocea- 
sionaDy notice the superiority 6i brilliancy of 
some over others, but not hating beeoi in tbet 
habit of distinguishing one j>tar from the otbof:* 
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or knowing indeed in what a planet difiered 
from a fixed Mtar, year succeeded year, pre- 
senting objects in a Tast variety of situatiooa, 
without making any pern^anent impression on 
their minds. The same confused appearance of 
brilliant orbs presented itself to them. They 
might remark at one time^ that the heavens 
were particularly splendid^ but they were not in 
the least aware of the cause.* The beauty of 
the motions of the wandering bodies was lost 
upon them. They heard of the evening and 
the morning star ; but knew not, that it was the 
same orb, that went at different times by thi» 
name ; nor why at some times the setting Sun 
should be followed, at other times the rising Sun 
preceded^ by a body under these names, and at 
others no such appearance should take place. 
They a4so, who had learned the rudiments of 
astronomy by books, if they entertained more 
enlarged views of this subject, were still fre- 
quently at a loss in the contemplation of the 
heavens; and my view has been to draw both 
parties to use their own eyes with better discri- 
mination, being convinced, that they will derive 
both pleasure and improvement in tracing the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, as they are 
described in my monthly survey* 
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' But 1 confett myself, that I fthould not be 
•atisfied if my little Work wsui generally oon* 
sidered as contributing only to amusement; and 
it is some satisfaction to me to find, that more 
ihan one person has been led by the perusal of 
it to Tiew the heavens with a considerable degree 
of care and attention ; to examine them with a 
more than usually critical eye; to notice the 
different aspects under which some stars or 
groupes of stars appear now, from what they 
have been represented in former maps or piani* 
spheres; to observe the colours and apparent 
magnitudes of stars ; to notice double or triple 
•tars, and that very curious phenomenon, the 
changes in the magnitudes of some of them* 
from one- gentleman in particular, who ^voured. 
me with bis observations sm. the last comet, I 
hope to receive and to be able to communicate a 
considerable degree of information hereafter on 
these subjects; and when they become more 
generally familiarized to observers, instead of 
being confined to the few, who can have ob- 
servatories, a very considerable accession to our 
science may be expected. 

It is not merely amusement, nor the enlarge- 
ment of oUr minds from the contemplation of the 

B 52 ) 
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heairenly bodies, that is to be expected from tb# 
cultiyation of astronomy. In a* national point 
of view it is of no smatl importance. Many of 
my readers have probably friends or relatives, 
who are traversing the seas, and to whom the 
knowledge of the heavens is more peculiarly 
necessary. They are guided in their course by 
the Sun, Moon, or Stars, from the former of 
which they are enabled to discover their latitude, 
and from the situation of the Moon with respect 
to the Sun or certain stars to discover their lon- 
gitude. For this purpose^ as I have before ob* 
served, they take, with them to sea books fur- 
nished by observatories. For this country, that 
of Greenwich, for the French, that of Paris, 
supplien them with annual works, by which they 
are directed in thei» course. Ours goes by the 
name of the Nautical Almanack, that of Paris 
by the name of Connamance des Terns, Both are 
valuable publications, but both require caution 
in the use of them, and both may be very useful 
in the detection of each other's errours» 

I have now before me the Nautical Almanack 
for the year 1820, of which several copies are 
probably in dtlFerent parts of the world, whose 
{KMsessers may not be aware of the real state of 
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tl»8 ▼oltime. But many copies will be purchased 
after this reaches the eye of the reader^ who will 
ilo well to caution such of his friends, as use 
them, to make those necessary corrections^ which 
if he fails of doing, he may in the use of them 
be under some perplexity. If we notice the 
JMoon's approach or recess from certain stars 
^ith a degree of curiosity or pleasure, and if we 
are told, that it is east when it should be west, 
north wbeu it should be south, or vice versa, it 
18 of no great consequence. Bui to th^ sailer 
it 18 otherwise. If the dittance of the Moon 
at a certain hour of the night from a certain star 
is erroneously placed, it is fatal to his calcula- 
tions,- and may-make an errour in his longitude 
jof a hundred or two of miles. No one then, 
w.ho has a friend at sea, would wish him to be 
0xposed to such a hazard ; and it becomes us all 
4o prevent as much as in us lies the probability 
of an errour becoming fatal to him, either in hit 
person or property. 

Some time after the publication of the Nau- 
tical Almanack for 1320, appeared a list of errata 
in that volume. I do not know whether a second 
list has been published : that before roe is con- 
Idined in four octavo pages, and the number of 




errours noticed in it ^amounts to one hundred 
and sixty. Of these, some are of greater, some 
of less importance; some of great conseqoence 
to the sailer, others to the mere astronomer. 
But my reader will do well, if he has a friend 
going to sea, and intending to tise the Nautical 
Almanack, to do as I hare done to some, to 
w«rn him particalarJy to take the list of errata 
with him; and to correct his volume throughout 
by it before he uses it. This may sare him 
some inconveatence, that he might otherwise be 
exposed to in his Toyage ; and from the nature 
of the errours he may not only be led to notice 
tbe cause of them, but in his future obseryations 
be set Of) his guard, if there should be an errour, 
which may have escaped the eye, that has fa- 
voured us with this list. A little attention may 
perhaps lead him to correct for himself; and if 
the teachers of navigation make the proper use 
of the Nautical Almanacks for 1819 and 1820, 
they may, by selecting their examples from 
those places where errours have been committed, 
teach their pupils where the errour lies, and 
bow they might have corrected it them«elye9. 
Having corrected one by the process, which 
they will point out to their f>upi]s, they vilf 
shew to them^ by recourse to the list of errata^ 




how near they may come from the tables ibem* 
selTes to a proper correction of similar errours. 
We do not aim at ^the accuracy of the two 
observatories, but will now point out in a more 
general way the appearances in the heavens for 
the month of January, 
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JANUARY, 1820. 



THE latitude of the Moon, on the Ist at no^i^ 
is four degrees forty- eight minutes north, in the 
twenty-second degree of the- fourth sign (S}; 
and it decreases to the 7th, when she passes the 
ecliptick in her descending node, between five 
and six in the aflernoon, in the sixth degree of 
the seventh sign (ii:). Her southern latitude 
now increases to the 14th, when it is at noon 
little more than five degrees, in the seventh de- 
gree of the tenth sign {Vf); and it then de- 
creases to the 20th, when she passes the eclip- 
tick in her ascending node between nine and 
ten before noon, in the fourth degree of the firsi 
sign (T). Her northern latitude thence in-^ 
creases to the 27th at noon, to nearly five de- 
grees four minutes, in the seventh degree of the 
fourth sign (S); and it decreases afterwards to 
the end of the month, being, on the last mid- 
night, about two degrees and three quarters, in 
tbe first degree of the sixth sign {vjf). 
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JANUARY, 1820. S 

The Moon rises, on the 1st, about three quar« 
Iters of an hour after Sun-set, under the two first 
jof the Twins, and near to the second (j8) of this 
constellatioji. Mars follows her about half an 
hour after, and her recess from the two stars, 
and approach to the planet, will be the chief 
feature of her course during her long stay aboTe 
the horizon. Her progress is comparatively 
«peaking slow, as will be noticed by those who 
observe it at different intervals. On the 2d, she 
follows Mars in her risings having passed near 
to him at twenty minutes past seven this morn- 
ing. Near to but above her is the third (7) of 
the Crab, and from this and the fourth (^}, be- 
tween which stars is the noted nebula, she re* 
cedes slowly, forming with the two first stars, of 
the Twins and Mars a groupe, which will be a 
pleasing object to the commonest observer^ On 
the 3d, she rises under the small stars in the 
iiead of the Lion,. Mars and the two first of the 
.Twins being at some distance above her. She 
will be perceived to direct her course slowly to 
<he first of the Lion, which she will have passed 
i>efore her next appearance. On the 4tb,. sh^ 
rises soon after (Regul us) the first of the Liod, 
and her recess from this star in the barren space 
(of this conatellation in the chief feature in her 
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course* On \he 5tb, she rises bearly wUh (fi) 
tbe second of the Lion« being nearly at eqaal 
distances from this star i^nd the firsts now at 
some distance above her. On the 6tb> i^e rises 
under and near to (/3) the second of the Virgin. 
On €he 7thf she rises under the five stars in 
triangle of the Virgin, the third (y) of this con«> 
stellation being the nearest to her ; and daring 
ber course in the morning of the 8th will be 
seen to direct it to the first {a, or Spica Vlr» 
^inis). 

On the 9th, the Moon rises in the morning 
under ^nd near to the first of the Virgin^ as she 
passed vefy near to this star about three -quar- 
ters of .an hour before her rise. She will be 
seen therefore to recede slowly from it, direct- 
ing her course under the tenth and eleventh 
of this constellation. On the lOtb, she rises 
below the tenth (x) and the eleventh (X) of the 
Virgin, the latter star being the nearest to her, 
and we shall soon notice the two first stars of 
the Balance to the west of her, the first of the 
Vii;gin being now at some distance to the east. 
On the lltb, she rises under the two first stars 
of the Balance (a), the first being nearest to her. 
On the 12tli, she rises under the second (j3} of 
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tlie Scorpionj and is soon followed by Antare^, 
as she i^ill pass this star at about twenty ml- 
siutes before noon* On the 13th, she rises 
under him, this star 'being to the west of her: 
and on^ the 15th is new Moon, at fifty-three 
minutes past foar in the afternoon, but from her 
i;reat southern latitude without an eclipse. 

On the 16th, the crescent of the Moon is seem 
for a short time soon after Sun-set to the west 
•of south-west, in the lower part of the lower 
region, being between the two first stars of the 
Croat and the four jsmalier stars in the tail; 
Jupiter and Vc^nus, to whom she is directing her 
course, being at sonue distance above her, and 
jlaturn, year to whom she will also pass, being 
considerably farther off. On the 1 7th, she is 
perceived to have passed the four small stars in 
the tail of the Goat, as they are below her, 
Jupiter and Venus being t« the weH of her; 
and this groupe will form a beautiful object in 
the south-west. On the 18tb, she in seen under 
the four stars in triangle of the Water-bearer> 
Jupiter and Venus being now a> some distance 

H r 

below her: she is directing her course to Saturn. 
On the 19tb, she passes Saturn about eight 
oVdock at night, Venus and Jupiter being now 
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under the horiaon, but the three planets, witb 
the MooD» had previously attracted the atten- 
tion of all, who had a good horizon. to the soutb* 
west*. 

* 

On the 26th, the Moon is on the meridian 
about Sun-set, having now Saturn below her ta 
the west, and near to the meridian; also to the 
west, and at some distance above her, the four 
stars in square. On' the 21st, she is on the 
meridian at ten minutes past five, the three first 
stars of the Ram being above her, and near to 
it to the east, in the following order : (a.) the 
first the highest and farthest from the meridian ; 
(fi) the second below and nearest to the first; 
(y) the third the lowest and nearest to the meri- 
dian. On the 22d, she is on the mciridiaB at 
fifty-seven minutes past five, the three first stars 
of the Ram being above her, but now to the 
we^t of it ; and nearest to the meridian is (a) 
the first. Below her Ao the east is Menkar, the 
first of the Whale, near to which, but to the 
west, is (y) the third pf this constellation. On 
the 23d, she is on the meridian at three quarters 
past six, the Pleiades being above her to the 
east, and Menkar, with the third of the Whale, 
near to the meridian to the west, (y) the third 
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being the. farthest from it On the 24th« she ii 
on the meridian at half past seven^ the PleMes 
being now near to her to the west^ and below 
her to the east Aldebaran> surrounded by the 
Hyadet, of which the nearest to the meridian it 
(y) the third of the Bull, and the highest (e) the 
fifth of this constellation. 

On the 25th> the Moon is on the meridian at 
twenty-nine minutes past eight at night, ()3) the 
second of the Ball being above and near to her 
to the east^^and Aldebaran with the Hyadet 
below her to the west. Below her to the east 
at some distance is Orion. Of the two highest 
bright stars in this constellation^ that nearest to 
the meridian is {y)f ^^^ third, and the lowest of 
the bright stars and nearest to the meridian is 
()3) the second* or Rigel, being called by this 
latter name because it is in the foot of this con- 
stellation, and Rigel, with some variation of the 
.pronunciation, is Hebrew or Arabick for foot: she 
is directing her course to Mars at a considerable 
distance from her to the east. On the 26ih, she 
is on the meridian at twenty-two minutes past 
nine* the two stars in the horns of the Bull 
being to the west of her, (j3) the second at 
nearly the same height, and (() the sixth below 
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bet and nearest to the meridian. The bri^test 
star in Orion, (a) the first, is almost directly 
below her and Bear to the meridian to the j««(it. 
We cannot h\\ of distinguishing the three bright 
stars in the belt or middle of this constellation, 
((} the sixth being nearest to the meridian ; the 
middle of them is (c) the fifth, and the other is 
{$) the fourth. Below these the three small 
stars of the Sword will attract attention, and a 
common telescope will discover that the middle 
of them is a nebula. In the lower region to 
the east, Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens, 
attracts our notice, and middle way between it 
and the meridian (jSJ the second of the Great 
Dog- 

On the 27th, the Moon is on the meridian at 
a quarter past ten, having above her to the east 
the two first stars of the Twins, below and near 
to which is Mars; and this gioupe has before 
this time attracted our notice. In the lower 
region, Sirius is now near to the meridian on the 
west, and the bright star lower down to the east 
of it is {S) the fourth of this constellation. On 
the 28th, she is on the meridian at six minutes 
past eleven, the two first stars of the Twins 
l»eiog abo?« and near to her to the west, (jS) 
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die meoni, or Pollaz, being tSie aeareit to her, 
and («) the first, or Castor, the more remote. 
These names will bring to year lecoliection tiie 
▼essel, in which the great missionary to the 
idolatrous nations sailed on the Mediterranean. 
Below her, about mid heaven, but west of the 
meridian, is {a), or Procyon, the first of the 
Lesser Dog, above which is (^) the second of 
this Constellation. The passage of the Moon 
above Mars, and below Castor and PoUax, forma 
a beautiful feature in her course this night. 
On the 29 tb, she is on the nieridian at fifty • 
fopr minutes past eleven, when she is directly 
above the two stars with the included nebula 
of the Crab. Below her* at some distance, are 
the small stars in the head of the Hydra. We 
perceive that she has travelled with no great 
speed from Mars. 

On the 50th is full Moon, at three quarters 
past five in the morning, but from her too 
great northern latitude without an eclipse. Ib 
the evening she rises with the small stars in 
the head of the Lion, the two first stars of the 
Twins and Mars being now at a considerable 
distance from her. On the 31st, she rises under 
and near to (')f} the seventh of the Lion, and i$ 
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foon followed by {a) the first, or Regulus, bdonr 
her> whidi she will soon be seen to have passed^ 
«Bd to be advancing into the barren space in the 
constellation of the Lion. 

Mercury is a morning star the whole of thii 
month; His latitude, on the 1st, is three de- 
grees fiye minutes north, in the twenty-third 
degree of the ninth sign ( ^ ) ; and it decreases 
to the 23d, when he passes the ecliptick in his 
descending node, in the elerenth degree of the 
tenth sign (Vf ] ; and his southern latitude in* 
creases to the end of the month, when it is fifty- 
eight minutes, in the twenty second degree of 
this sign. His motion is direct. On the 1st, 
his height above the horizon at Sun-rise is 
under ten degrees; and when at his greatest 
elongation, on the 13th, very nearly the same. 
He is first to be seen, and will be seen by the 
. keen astronomer, in the barren space between 
the eastern and western branches of the Milky- 
way, to the west of {fj^) the twelfth of the 
Archer, under which star he passes on the 
15th> directing his course to the small stars in 
the head of this constellation, passing (v) the 
thirteenth, on the 23d ; and he finishes his 
4:oarie about the middle of the barren space 
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between the heads of the Archer and the Gopt. 
The Moon passes him on the ISth. 

Venus is an evening star. Her latitude, on 
the Ist> is one degree and a half south, in the 
first degree of the eleventh sign ()k:); and it 
increases to about thirty-seven minutes on the 
] 8th ; and her motion being direct during the 
whole month, she is at the end of it in the ninth 
degree of the twelfth s'ign ( K ), We see her 
first in the south-west, in the lower region, under 
the two first stars of the Goat, Jupiter being at 
some distance above her, to whom she is direct- 
ing her course, and these two beautiful planets 
will amuse many a spectater, who, casting only 
a cursory eye at them^ is pleased with their 
splendour, but attends little to their motions,. 
Her path lies through a barren space, in which 
she meets nothing worthy of notice till the 17th, 
when she passes the western of the two highest 
of the four small stars in the tail of the Goat (y], 
and the next day (^) the fourth of this constella- 
tion ; on the 18th, she passes Jupiter> at the 
distance of only forly^-seven minutes to the 
^outh of him. Under the two planets we notice 
the four small stars in the tail of the Goat, from 
which Venus receding directs her couj'se to (X) 
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tin eleveth of the Water-bearer, near to and 
under which she finishes it. On the 27th, she 
passes under and near to (o*) the eighteenth of 
the Water-bearer. The Moon passes her on 
the 17 th. 

Mars rises about half past five ia the evening 
of the Ist, and every evening earlier, affording 
aniple time for observations upon him ; and as 
he is in opposition on the 16th, his splendour 
will be great. His Ifttitude, on the Ist, is three 
degrees fifty^six minutes north, in the second' 
degree of the fifth sign {Si). His motion is re** 
trograde, and on the last day his latitude is 
about four degrees and a^ quarter north, in the 
twentieth degree of the fourth sigh (S). He 
irises at first in north-east-by-east, at some dis- 
tance under the two first stars of the Twins, and 
Is soon followed by the two small stars and in- 
cluded nebula of the Crab. From these he is 
perceived to recede, directing his course under 
the two first of the Twins, passing between the 
two small stars of the Crab, (\|/) the twenty- third, 
and (jUr) the twelfth, on the 1 4th, being about a 
degree from the former star. Continuing his 
course from these stars,» he finishes it under {ff) 
the second of the Twins, and about two degrees 
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from this star. The Moon passes bim on the Qd, 
and again on the 26 ih. 

i 
Ceres is on the meridian about midnight df 

the 2Ut, and consequently affords very favour* 

able opportunities of discovering her this month. 

Her latitude^ on the 1st, is ten degrees twelve 

minutes north, in the tenth degree of the fifth 

sign {St); and it increases during the whole 

month, being on the last day somewhat more 

than twelve degrees and a quarter, ia the fourth 

degree of this sign, her motion being retrograde. 

She will be discovered therefore first to the west 

of the small stars in the head of the Lion, be« 

tweeu (x) the tenth of this constellation, the 

most western of these stars, and the small stars 

called f^) in the Crab : to these latter stars she 

is slowly approaching, and she reaches them 

about the 10th, passing between the first of them 

and the small star in the foot of the Lynx ; and 

she finishes her course above and near to (t) 

the tenth of the Crab, being between that star 

and the two (o*) of the Lynx. A telescope of 

ordinary power will discover her. The Moon 

passes her on the Sd, and again on the 2dth. 

Ju|)iter is an evening star. His latitude, on 
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the 1st, is fifty mlnates south, in the nineteenth 
degree of the eleventh sign (^); and his motion 
is direct through about seven degrees, with 
nearly the same latitude. He is first seen above 
and near to {y) the third of the Goat, and he 
passes {$) the fourth on the 8tbj thus marking 
cot distinctly to us the two highest of the four 
small stars in the tail of this constellation. Pro^ 
ceeding from them he passes (|x) the twelfth on 
the 16th. The chief feature in his course is the 
passage of. Venus by him on the 1 8th, and these 
jtwo magnificent planets decorate the lower Te« 
gion of the western hemisphere during the 
whole of the month. The Moon passes him on 
the 17 tb. 

> . * 

Saturn is on the meridian about five o'clock 
in the evening of the 1st, and every succeeding 
evening earlier. His latitude, on the 1st, istwo 
degrees sixteen minute« south, in the twenty- 
sixth degree of the twelfth sign (K); and his 
motion is direct through two degrees,^ with a 
small decrease of latitude. We see him therefore, 
when on the meridian, under the four stars in 
square, but. nearest to the line drawn through thq 
two eastern of these stars and produced* The 
Moon passes him on the 19th, 
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Herichel is a morning star. His latitade, on- 
tbe Istf is nine minutes south, in the twenty* 
aixtb degree of the ninth sign { t)'^ and his 
motion is direct through about a degree and a 
half, with nearly the same latitude. His near- 
ness to the Sun and small height above the 
horizon at San>rise will prevent many observa- 
tions on him in the former part of the months 
but towards the jniddle of it the telescope will 
be directed to him under and to the west of (|x) 
the twelfth of the Archer. ^He enters the 
western limb of the eastern branch of the 
Milky-way about the 2l8tw The Moon passes 
him on the 13th. 

This month is distinguished by five planets 
being, above the horizon at the same time^ 
Venus, Joipiter, Saturn^ Mars, and Ceres, in this 
order, from west to east ; and about the 20th, 
they will be all discernible together soon after 
Sun-se.t; the latter planet being however too 
near the horizon to have many observers. 

The Sun's apparent diameter, on the 1st, is 
thirty-two minutes thirty-five seconds and a half; 
and on the 19th,^ thirty-two minutes thirty-four 
seconds. The Moon's diameter, on the 4th, is 
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daring the whole day about twenty^'iiine mi* 
nates and a half ; and it thence increases to the 
16tb, when it is about thirty-three minateft 
twenty-two seconds ; and it decreases to the last 
day of the month, when it is twenty- nine minnte* 
twenty-six seconds. The San enters the eleventh 
sign (s::^) on the 21st, at twenty-eight minutes 
past one in the morning. 

For the position of tne fixed stars at any hour 
of the night, consult the volume for 1800, ae- 
cording to the following Table :-— 
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THE establishment of obserTatories in di0ereat 

parts of the world» and the commttnication of 

their observations and calcalations, is a Terjr 

great advantage to astronomy, and after a course 

of years will lead to some important results. In 

their calculatjons they go on certain principles, 

and from the near coineidence of the place of 

the Sun, Moon,, and Planets by actual observa* 

tioii, with ihat assigned to it by calculation^ 

there cannot be a doubt that the principles on 

which they go are not far from the truth. I 

must however be not misunderstood on this head* 

For these calculations will be the same, provided 

the relative distances of the Planets from the 

Sun are preserved; but, whether the absolute 

distances of these bodies are as they are stated 

in the books, is a questipn, that may in a future 

age be determined very differently from what it 
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is at present. The yariation in these (KatanOM, 
as assigned at different preceding ages, is Terj 
great, and there may be something not hitherto 
discoTered, which may have rendered our mode 
of calculation as fallacious as that, which was 
employed by our predecessers. Time tries tba 
truth : and after a sufficient number of transits of 
Mercury and Venus oyer the Sun's disk, which 
in the revolution of ages will be observed with 
improved accuracy, the distances of the Planels 
from the Sun may perhaps l)e ascertained with 
such precision as to leave little or no doubt upoQ 
the subject. 

The two observatories of Greenwich and Paris 
^ are so near to each other, that the calculated 

longitudes of the Sun at noon, and the longitude^ 
and latitudes of the Moon at noon and midnight 
in each place, must very nearly correspond ; 
and the same may be said, with due allowance, 
on a more important point to navigation, the 
distances of the Moon from the Sun and certain 
fixed stars. Hence a very great degree of secu- 
rity is held out to the mariner ; and the expense 
of providing himself with the two works, the 
Nautical Almanack and the Connaissance des 
Terns, is so small, that he should not go to sea 
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^n ft tong Toyage without previously procuring 
these vol umes, and comparing them witheack 
other. The utility of this precaution will be 
seen by an instance or two. 

I^et us suppose a person to have the«e two 
▼olomes out at sea with hint, and to have made 
the necessary observations on the Moon's dis- 
tance from Antares, when it is nine o'clock in 
the mbfning on the 7 th of January at Green* 
^ich, according to his observed distance of the 
Mood from the star and the distance given io his 
book : his observed distance Is sixty-five degrees 
five minutes fifty-nine seconds, the same as is 
placed for that hour. Let the time with him be 
six in the morning. Consequently, the dilFerence 
in the time being three hours, his longitude is 
•fifteen degrees. But on comparing together his 
two books he finds, that the distance of the 
Moon firom Antares at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing of -this day at Paris is sixty-five degrees 
fifty-six minutes thirty-four seconds. They 
cannot both be right. The question is, which 
should he depend upon? Shall he calculate his 
longitude from Paris or from London by these 
tables ? and if he takes his longitude from the 
Parisian tables, and then converts it into longi- 
tude firofti Greenwich, he will necessarily^ find ^ 

€ 
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great disagreement between the longitude thof 
found and that given by the Nantical Almanack. 
The question then is to find where the enour 
lies, and the quantom of ernmr. 

An easy mode of doing this is as follows : — 
Take the distances of the Moon, as given in the 
two works at their respective hours. Thus, at 
lioon> 

Nautical Almanack gives • ••• 70 21 4 
Connaissance '..•••• 76 25 32 



*r 



Difference is. 4 28 

At three o'clock afternoon^ 

Nautical Almanack 74 51 37 

Connaissance • 74 56 7 

Difference • 4 30 

At six o'clock. 

Nautical Almanack 73 22 2 

Connaissaace .••• 73 26 33 

Difference •••••• 4 31 

At nine o'clock. 

Nautical Almanack -71 52 20 

Connaissance • •• 71 56 5^1 

Difference,, »,#•## 4 31 
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At midnighty 

Nauticstl AlmanackM«..«.o.«. 70 22 29 

Connaissance ••«•«•« •f*«««« 70 27 I 



t^»m 



Difierence.,,,.,.,.,,,.,^ 4 32 



V 



At three in the morning of the 7tb9 

Nautical Almanack«.....*#.««« 68 52 29 

Connaissance .•^. .••,'.••.••..••• 68 57 3 

BiiFerence,^,,.. ••„.••„• 4 34 

At six o'clock, 

KaaticalAlmanack,.,,. .,•,.•• 67 22 19 

Connaissance «••«••««.« «•• 67 26 53 



I ■»■ 



Dij9erence....4.. ,. 4 jr4 

At nine o'clock, 

Nantical Alm^nacK.. 65 5 59 

Connaissance . •« *«, 65 b^ 34 



••■ 



Difference^*, •••••••.»•.• 50 ^S 

Now in the Instances preceding that at nine 
in the morning, the difference is only about four 
minutes and a half, and therefore at this time 
the difference must be nearly the same« Con« 
sequently, if we subtract four minutes and a 
half from the Parisian distance, it leaves us 
62* 5 r T for the Greenwich distance, in whlcb# 

C 2 
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as we see the figare 5 in the place of min|itetf> 
it will leave us no doubt^ that there roust be ia 
this table an errour, and that the minutes ought 
to be either fifty or above fifty. Now the pre« 
ceding difierence was four minutes thirty-four 
seconds \ and if we take this as the near differ- 
ence in our case, and subtract it from the Parisian 
distance, ^^ 56' 54", it leaves us sixty- five 
degrees fifty-two minutes for the real distance at 
Greenwich. 

That we are very near the truth there can be 
little doubt. But whether the errour from it is 
in excess or defect, is another question. This 
may be considered by observing the diflerencea 
in the preceding times of observation, and these 
we observe to have been increasing. Conse- 
quently, if the last difference, namely, that at 
six in the ihorning, were correct^ the difierence 
at nine must be somewhat greater, and conse- 
quently our errour is in excess, and the true 
distance must be somewhat less than sixty-five 
degrees fifty- two minutes. 

To see whether we come nearer to tfee 
mark, let us push our observations a little 
jOairther. 
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At noon on the 7th, 

Nautical Almanack.. 64 21 23 

ConpaissaQce €4 26 ^ 

Difference r 4« 36 

4 

Now the difference at six in the morning 
being four minutes thirty -four seconds, and at 
noon fouc minutes thirty-six seconds, we may 
safely say, that the difference at nine in the 
morning was four minutes thirty-five seconds; we 
therefore subtract this quantity from the Parisian 
distance, namely, 6S° 5Gf 3V', and it leaves us 
for the Greenwich distance 65* 51' 59''; and this . 
.is the distance corrected in the list of errata 
by the editors of the Nautical Almanack* 

The editors of the Nautical Almanack, it^ is 
pretty evident, did not correct the errour by this 
process ; but 1 am inclined to believe, that they 
detected the errour by means of the Connais- 
sance des Terns, and then they had nothing to 
do but to look at their manuscript, which I have 
little doubt gave the true reading, 65^ 51' 59'\ 

I must observe, that I did not come to the 
exact correction of the errour by any notice of 
what was done in the 4ist of errata. In this 
ca»e, the errour was completely rectified by the 
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legitimate process, that I have adopted, and I 
commend it to the particular notice of all con^ 
cerped in the navigation of vessels, or in teach* 
ing the mode of discovering the longitude by 
lunar observations. My readers also will do 
^ell to teach it to their friends, who are going to 
sea; and haying imposed so easy a task opoQ 
them, I now proceed to my observations on the 
appearance! in thii heavens for this month« . 

The Moon's latitude, on the Ist at noon, is 
two degrees eighteen minutes north, in the 
seventh degree of the sixth sign (ti^} ; and h 
decreases till the 3d, when she passes the eclipr 
tick in her descending node, between six and 
seven in the afternoon^ in the fourth degree of 
-the seventh sign (£^). Her southern latitude 
increases to the lOth^ when it is at noon five 
degrees nine minutes, in the thirtieth degree of 
the ninth sign {.}); and it then decreases to the 
16th, when she passes the ecliptick in her 
ascending node, between four and five in the 
afternoon, in the fourth degree of the first sign 
(T). Her northern latitude now increases 
to the 2Sd, when it is nearly five degrees thir- 
teen minutes, in the fourth degree of the fourth 
sign (S) ; and it decreases afterwards to the end. 
of the month, when it is, at midnight, i^bout one 
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degree, in the twenty-first degree of the sixth 

The Moon rises, on the 1st, about seven in 
the evening, and every day later by upwards of 
an hour, under the first of the Lion and Mars, 
and )is afterwards perceived to be directing her 
course above the second of the Virgin. On the 
2d, she rises with the small stars in the head of 
the Virgin, and is followed by the second of this 
constellation, which she will soon be seen to 
pass. On the 3d, she rises under {tj) the seventh 
of the Virgin, and will pass under (y) the third 
before she sets, directing her course to the first 
of the Virgin. On the 4th, she rises under the 
five stars in triangle of the Virgin, and reaches 
the first of the Virgin a little before Sun-rise* 
On the 5th, she rises with (x) the tenth of the 
Virgin, and under the first; and, during the 
morning of the 6th, we perceive her travelling 
under the tenth and (X) the eleventh of the 
Virgin, but she does not arrive at the latter ster 
before Sun-rise. 

On the 7 th, the Moon rises in the morning 
soon after (a) the first of the Balance, directing 
her course to Antares. On the 8th, she rises 
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' with (j8) the second of theScorpipn, and> dinecf* 
ing her course to Antares, reaches (i^) the fourth 
about Sun-rise. On the 9^th, she rises soon after 
Antares, now to the west of her. On the 10th, 
she rises with (A) the eleventh of the Archer, to 
the east of her, under whrch star she is directing 
her course ; and on the 14th» at sixteen minutes 
past three rn the morning, is new Moon, bal 
with too great southern latitude for aAecHpse* 

On the 15th, the crescent of the Moon is seen 
under Saturn and Venus, and nearest to the Iat<^ 
ier planet; but she will have passed them both 
befoxe her next appearance. On the 16th, she is 
seen above Venus and Saturn, having passed the 
former planet about half past seven in the morn- 
ing, and the latter at twenty-three minutes past 
ten. On the 17th, she is perceived to have tra- 
velled with great rapidity from the two planetfr^ 
being seen above (s) the fifth and {() the sixth of 
the Fishes, but nearest to the latter star. On the 
1 8th, she is seen under the three first stars of thje 
Ram, and nearest to (y) the third of this constel- 
lation. On the Idth, she is seen under the small 
stars in the tail of the Ram. The small star just 
above her i» {$) the fifth of thisf constellation, and 
she passes (J) the fourth before Moon-set. 



/ 
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On the 20tb^ the JMqoq is 6n the meridian at 
twenty-nine nuinntes past five in the evening, 
having the Pleiades very near to her to the west, 
and she will be seen slowly receding from them 
till Moon-set. On the 21st, she is on the meri- 
dian at twenty-three minutes past six, having 
the Pleiades below her to the wesj;, the second 
of the Bull nearer to her to the east, and Alde- 
baran and the Hyades almost directly below her, 
being near to the meridian to the west. On 
the 22d, she is on the meridian at seventeen 
minutes past seven, having Orion directly below 
her, whose principal stars may now be pointed 
out with great facility to the younger students, 
the three stars in the belt being on the meri- 
dian ; {a) the first and highest to the east, {y) the 
third near to the meridian, and (/3) the se- 
cond farther from the meridian, both to the 
west. To the east of her at some distance is 
Mars; to the west of her are also the two stars in 
the tips of the Bull's horns^ that on the southern 
horn, ((} the sixth, being below her and near to 
the meridian. On the 23d, she is on the meridian 
at ten minutes past eight, having almoht directly 
beneath and near to her (0 the fifih of the 
Twins; and at some distance below it (y) 
die third, known by its brightness, next to 

C5 
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the two firsts i» in a line nearly between theii» 
and the first of Orion^ but nearest to the latter 
atar. Above her to the east, at some distance,, 
are the two first of the Twins, and under then^' 
Mars, by whom she will have passed and near to 
him before her next appearance. On the 24tb^ 
she is on the meridian at two minutes past nine, 
having above and near to her the second of the- 
Twins, the first being near to the meridian ta 
the west. Mars is below her to the west,^ aff> 
she passed him about two this afternoon. 

On the 25th, the Moon j» on the meridian at 
fifby-one mi4iutes' past nine at night,^ Mars and^ 
the two first of the Twins being now at some- 
distance from her to the west, and the two smalt 
stars with included nebula of the Crab,, below^ 
and near to her ta the east : these she will pass* 
about Moon-set. On the 26th, she is on the 
meridian at thirty-seven minutes past ten, being 
under the small siars in the head of the Lion^,. 
(X) the eleventh, and nearest to her, being near 
to the meridian to the east, (x) the tenth on it 
above, and (c). the fifth near to and to the east 
of the eleventh, above which is (jx) the twelfth.. 
On the 27th, she is on the meridian at twenty 
jcninutes past eleven, being between (^) the 
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sf^rtntb and Regular tho^ first of the Lion; and 
before this time we shall discern her approach* 
to these stars, the superior brightness (tf^Re'gnlus^ 
being a sufficient distidction^ 

On the 2ath, the Moon rises before San-set,. 
and sets after Sun-rise^ coming to the full in her 
oourse^ which takes place at fifty-four minutes 
after midnight of this day, but with too great a^ 
northern latitude to admit of an eclipse. Daring 
her long stay abo?e the horisBon she moves slowly 
in the barren space in the body of the Lion.. 
On the 29th she rises under the stars in the 
Lion, directing her- course to the second of the 
Virgin* 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 
Sdth, and consequently a morning star during 
the greater part of the month,, but the unfavour- 
ableness of his- position and southern latitude 
will permit him to be detected by few observers 
Mis latitude, on the Ist, is one degree five mi- 
nutes,, in the twenty-fourth^ degree of (Vf^ the 
tenth sign;, and it increases to the 19th, when 
it is two degrees- seven minutes, in the twenty- 
third degree of (ta) the eleventh sign* It then 
decreasea to the end of the month ; being on the 
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last one degree and three quarters/ in the eleventli 
degree of the twelfth sign. The Moon passea 
him OD the 13th. 

Venus is an erening star. Her latitude, on 
the l8t, is one degree twenty^six minutes south, 
in the tenth degree of the twelfth sign ; and it 
decreases to less than half a degree on the last 
day, in the fourteenth degree of the first sign* 
We see her first under and near to (X) the 
eleventh of the Water-bearer, the small star 
on the jvestern edge of the stream flowing from 
his uf'n, whieh she passes with great rapidity,, 
being seen on the Gtli, at the eastern edge under 
and near to but to the west of (^) the twenty* 
first of the Water-bearer. On the 4tb, a teles* 
cope of small power wiU point out clearly » 
small cluster of stars under her, below whieh to 
the east are the three small stars called (4^) or 
the twenty -third of the Water-bearer. Slie directs 
her course, after passing the stream, through the 
barren space under the four star^ in square ta 
Saturn, to the east of her, and she passes above 
him on the 18th, the two planets being nearly 
in a line with the -two eastern of the four stars 
in square above them. After this conjunction 
ahe proceeds through a barren sp^ce to thft 
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fimall stars in the band of the Fishesv finishing 
ber course under and near to (e) the fifth of this 
constellation ; and near to her to the east witl 
be seen through a common glass some small 
stars of no note. The Moon passes her on the 
16tb» at about half past seren in the morning* 

Mars is on the meridian at about half past 
ten at night of the lst» and about nine on the 
20th. His latitude, on the lst» is four degrees 
seventeen minutes north, in the fourth degree of 
(S) the fourth sign; and it decreases to nearly 
three degrees and a half, in the seventeenth de- 
gree of this sign, his motion being retrograde 
through about three degrees and a quarter. We 
see him at first therefore under and near to the 
second of the Twins, and he moves slowly under 
the two first stars, receding westward from the 
second, passing under (u) a small star on the 
13th, and finishing his coarse near to (A) a 
small star to the west of and al)ove him. The 
Moon passes him on the 24th. 

Ceres is on the meridian about half past eleven 
at night on the 1st, and about half past nine on 
the 25th. Her latitude, on the 1st, is twelve 
degrees tw^nty-six minutes north, in the fourth 
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degree of the fifth sign {SI); and it iacreases" 
to twelve degrees thirty- eight minutes, in the- 
first degree of' this sigOj on the 17th ; and then* 
decreases nearly five mi notes, in ite> last p}aee^ 
in the twenty- ninth degree of the fourth sigpa^ 
(.S ] ;. her motion being retrograde through* 
nearly four degrees and three quarters. She is- 
seen therefore moving slowly in^ the barren* 
space above the highest claw of the Grab, re-- 
ceding slowly from the small stars in the foot 
of the LydXv The Moon passes her on the 
25th. 

Jupiter is an evening star, till the l^th, when« 
he is in conjunction with the Sun, and after it' 
too near him to be visible as the morning star* 
His latitude, on the l«t, is fifty-one minutes^ 
south, in the twenty-sixth degree of (,r!S) the- 
eleventh sign ^ and it increases about a minute,* 
bis motion being direct through about seven 
degrees. From his favourable position we shall- 
see him at first for a short time after Son-set^, 
but he will soon be lost in the solar rays. The- 
Moon passes him on the 14th. 

Saturn is an evening star. His latitude, on* 
the l5t^ is two degrees eteyen minutes soothe* ia> 
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the twenty-e^hth degree of the twelfth sign ( K } ;- 
and it diminishes about two minutes, his motion^ 
Being direct through nearly three degrees. He 
will be seen therefore to be approaching the line' 
drawn through the two eastern of the four stars 
in square, and produced;- and the chief feature 
in his course through a barren space is the- 
passage of Venus by him* The Moon passes^ 
him on the 16th. 

Herschel is a morning star. His latitude, on^ 
Hhe Ist, is ten minutes south, in the twenty-eightb 
degree of the ninth sign {t)r and it remainr 
nearly the same the whole month, his motion 
being direct through little more than a degree. 
The twelfth (f&) of the Archer is the best dtrec* 
tion to him,^ below which to the west a telescope 
of ordinary power cannot fail of discovering him«< 
The Moon passes hira on the 10th. 

The Sun's apparent diameter is thirty-two- 
^inutes and a half on the 3d, and thirty-twc 
minutes twenty* four seconds on the 19th. The 
Moon's apparent diameter, on the I«t at mid- 
night, is twenty-nine minutes and a half; and 
en the 4th at midnight, half a degree. It con- 
tiaaes tp increase to the I3ih, when it is at 
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midnight, thirty- two mi nates thirty-two M« 
conds; and it then decreases to the 27th, bein^ 
on the whole of that day about twenty-nine 
minutes twenty- six secoods. It then increases 
to the end of the month, being, on the last mid- 
night, twenty-nine minutes thirty-four seconds^ 
The Sun enters the twelfth sign (K), at eight 
minutes past four in the afternoon of the 19th. 
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For the position of the fixed stars at any hour 
of the night, consult the volume for 1 80§> ac» 
cording to the following Table : — 
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I THINK^ that I have made it appear very 
clear] y> that with the two publications, the Nao- - 
tical Almanack, and the Connaissance des Terns, 
a mariner may go to sea with a considerable 
degree of confidence. But he must not rely 
entirely on this advantage; for the case may 
occur, that an errour is in the Nautical Alma- 
nack, when the CoTinaissance des Teros does 
not afford him that assistance, which is pointed' 
out by the example noticed in the last month. 
For there are distances of the Moon from a fixed 
star in the Nautical Almanack, which have no 
corresponding distances in the Connaissance des 
Tems. It will be of use therefore to show the 
mariner, how he may detect and correct the 
errour in the Nautical Almanack, without apply- 
ing to the Parisian observatory ; and as the sub- 
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ject 18 of 10 much importance to th« nayigation' 
of our vessels, our time will not be ill bestowed 
in making this clear to the reader. We will 
take the instance given last month, as thus it 
will be shown how nearly we come to the same 
conclusion, by means of the Nautical Almanack 
alone ; And this will be of use, not only in this 
case, peculiarly belonging to navigation, but to 
many other cases in which the utronomer only 
is concerned. 

The distances of the Moon from Antares, on 
part of the 6th and 7 tho/^ January were a» 
follows;— 

On the 6tb» 
At nooni...,««».«««,««..,.,.»»«..», 76 21 4 
At three afternoon...... * 74 51 37 

Difference 1 29 27 

At three afternoon .» 74 51 37 

At six •^,... 73 ^2 2 

Difference... ...••• 1 29 35 

At six afternoon...... .....••.•• 73 22 2 

At nine.,..M....».« 71 52 20 

Difference • • l 29 42 
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At nine afternoon : 71 52 20 

At midnight • 70 22 29 

Difference 1 29 51 

At midnight 70 22 29 

At three in morning of 7th,. • 68 52 29 

Difference 1 30 

Onthe7th» 

At three in the morning • 08 52 29 

At six 67 22 19 

Difference •..•M..*oM. 1 30 10 

At fix 67 22 19 

Atnine 65 5 59 

Difference 1 16 20 

Atnine 65 5 59 

At noon .«. «»*, 64f 21 28 

Di&rence ..•••••• 0.44 31 

Here we observe, that the diflference in the 
distances, taken by three hours, is continually 
increasing ; but it is between one degree twenty- 
nine minutes, and one degree and m half, till 
after three in the morning of the 7 th. Con* 
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seqaently we may take it for granted, that one 
degree and a half most be near tbe difiference in 
the two last instances : and as we find the dif- 
ferences in these last instances at so great a 
▼ariance from all the rest, we most be conyinced 
that there is an errour in them. It is evident 
also, that the erronr most be in the 6rst of the 
two, namely, l"* l& 20^, and this is to be 
corrected. 

To do this we' most consider the nature of tbe 
preceding differences, and as we have noticed 
that they increase; we wilifmow try in what 
manner they increase ; and to do this we will 
write them down in their order, and take the 
difierences between them. 



No. 
1 


Differer 
1 29 
1 29 
1 29 
1 29 
1 30 
1 30 
1 16 
44 


ices. 
27 .. 
35 .. 
42 .. 
51 ., 
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10 ., 
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31 .. 
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'^he difierences between the differences lead 
-us natarally to imagine, that the difference be^ 
tween the Nos. 6* and 7, niu<t he either ten or 
eleven seconds, an<l either of these latter numbers 
, will be sufficient for us. Let us take ten seconds 
for the firsts which, being added to No. 6, will 
give us for No. 7, 1** SO' 20"; and eleven for the 
other, ». e. No. 7, l" 30' 31". 

Instead therefore of the difference between 
the distances, at six and nine in the morning of 
the 7th, being 1** 16' 20", we will suppose it to 
be 1* 30' 20" ; and instead of that between nine 
in the morning ai^d noon being 0* 44' 31", we 
will suppose it to be T 30' 31". 

Hence we correct the two distances in the 
following manner : — 

Distance at six in morning of the 7th. 67 22 19 
Difference between this and distance 

at nine 1 30 £0 



Distance at nine • 65 51 59 

Supposing then our distance at nine to be pro* 
perly corrected, we will in the same manner. 
Jind the distance at noon thus :— 
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Distance at nine .••••..«••»•••« 65 51 59 
Difference between distance 

at nine and noonM ••••• 1 SO $1 

Distance at noon ••• • 64f Ql 28 

Now the distance at noon, thus found, corre- 
sponding exactly with the distance given for 
that time in the Nautical Almanack, we cannot^ 
I think, hesitate in saying, that the distance at 
nine in the tnorning ought to have been in the 
Nautical Almanack G5^ 51' 59". 

thii9 without using the Parisian tables We 
come to the «ame conclusion as we did by the 
use of them ; and this confirmation will give the 
mariner, who has both works, such a confidence 
in his conclusion, that he cannot hesitate in 
making the correction as we have done ; and if 
he has only the Nautical Almanack he will be 
perfectly satisfied, that he may use the tables 
with our correction with the confidence, that the 
errour, if there were any in it, must be very in- 
significant* 

What I have thus done may he performed in 
any vessel in a very short time^ and with so little 
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trouble, that it is sufficient, I think, to mention 
it only to have it adopted by the commanders of 
ships, parlicalarly those in the service of the 
East India Company, in which there is such it 
iaadable attention paid to lunar observations, la 
the course of the day preceding the intended ob- 
servations, the distances of the Moon from the 
fixed star to be observed are to be written down 
in order, one under the other, as they are givea 
in the Nautical Almanack for the respective 
hours for that star. In another and adjoining 
column are to be written down the differences 
between the numbers of the first column, and if 
they increase or decrease in a regular order, the 

m 

table may be considered as correct; but,^ if there 
are breaks in the second column, then it is ^ 
warning to notice the distances where the breaks 
take place, and to apply the method above laid 
down to correct the table* 

I may be supposed to take up too much time 
on a question^ that relates only to navigation ; 
but the case applies to jhe whole almost of the 
Nautical Almanack, in which, as well as the 
Connaissance des Tems, there are many errours, 
that may put an observer to great difficulties* 
It will also' be found particularly necessary in 
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the use of those works, which I do not doubt will 
be made of them in a future age. For the 8itaa«> 
tion of the planets some years ago may be made 
use of in calculations of importance; and, if a 
person is not on his guard, he may, depending 
on his book, take out a place for the planet, 
which niav be very erroneous. He must make 
use therefore of his eyes, and note the places of 
that planet before and after the time, in which 
he wishes to be accurate \ or, after a laborious 
calculation, he may come to a conclusion, which 
will be evidently unsatisfactory. Every person, 
therefore, in his observatory, will do^well to fol- 
low the exe?mple of the mariner, and to see, itk 
every instance where accuracy is required, that 
the tables, which he uses, are correct. Mr.Zach 
has pointed out some instances, in which the 
Connaissance des Terns has made such slips, that 
the observatory of Paris must not triumph too 
much on the present state of its rival in England^ 
though the remarks Jbe has made"^ on the errours 
in the NauticaV Almanack of this year, which are 
now circulating through Europe, may be safely 
j^commended to the Board of Longitude. 



pudet haec opprobria dici. 



Et did potuisse, efc bod poeuisse refelli« 
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We wUi now leave this subject for the presfent^ 
aod proceed to notice the appearances in the 
heavens for this month. 

The Moon passes the eciiptick in her ile^ 
scending node, on the lst« between ten and 
eleven at night, in ihe third degree of the se« 
venth sign (^] ; and then her seothern latkode 
i^reases to the 8tb, when it is five degrees 
sjxteen minates, in the third degree of the tenth 
8ign(Vf); and it decreases io the 4 5th, wbea 
she passes the eclip^ck in her ascending node, 
i>etween two and three in. the morning, in the 
eeoond degree of the fir^t sign (T). Fronji 
ihis time her northern latitude increases to the 
^Ist, when it is, at noon, live degrees seventeen 
ininutes, in the thirtieth degree of the third sign 
(n)i and it then decreases to the 29th, when 
she passes the ecHptick in her descending node, 
t>etween four and five in the morning, in the se- 
cond degree of the seventh sign ^:£t) ; and her 
aouther^i latitude afterwards increases, till it be- 
comes, on the last midnight, nearly three degrees, 
in the seventh degree of the eij;hth «igo (Hi)* 

The Moor rises, o& the Ist, abont a quarter 
past seven i^ night, under the second of the 
Virgin, mid is seen followed by {19} the se«endi# 

D 
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under and tiear to which she pastes before mid« 
i4gbt« directing her course to the first of this 
constellation. On the 2d, she rises uftderand 
at some distance from the five stars in triangle 
of jthe Virgin^ and is perceived to direct her 
cparse to the first, which she will- have passed 
before her next appearance. On the 3d> she 
lises under the first of the Virgin, having passed 
this, star about one. in the afternoon. On the'4ib, 
ahefiaesanderthele&thand eleventh of the Virgin, 
fa^t nearest to (X), and ^m passes the first of the 
Balance about Son-rise. On tfie 5 th, she rises 
at some distance under the two first of the 
Balance, and is seen, during the morning of the 
6th, to direct her course to Antares. 

On the 7th, the Moon rises in the morning 
under the second of the Scorpion, and is soon 
fgllowed by Antares, as she passes this star at 
three minutes past four. On the 8th, she rises 
under and^ at some distance from Antares, and 
to the west of her is {fju) the twelfth of the Ar- 
c^r». rising nearly ^with iter/ * Oa'the 9thy she 
rises under the twelfth and eleventh of the Ar- 
cher, being nearly in a line with these stars, and 
nearest to (X). On the lOtb, she rises under the 
sm.all siai^ . in 4he. bead . of the Archer to the 
weKt», and the twt> first of the^Geai to the east of 
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her. On the I lth« she rises under and at some * 
d«slftBce from the two first stars of the Goat to^ 
the finest of her, directing her course to the small 
stars in the taii to the east of her. On the i^th, 
she rises with the smai) stars* in the tail of the' 
Goat, to pass between the two highest and the' 
two lowest, but she does not reach the nearest of 
the ibrmer stars before San*rise. On the l4th^ 
is new Moon, at twenty -^one mifhites past dhk i^^ 
the afternoon, occasioning an edfpse of thi^'Stin/' 
wbicb bowerer will be lost to the inhabitants' bf- 
this country. The Snn is centrally ecHpsed on 
the meridian, at forty-six minutes fifty seconds 
afternoon; in longitude, eleven degrees forty-fwo ' 
minutes and three quarters west; and south 
latitude, fifty-six degrees th'frty^-two minutes and 
a quarter. 

On the 15th, the crescent of the Moon i^ seen 
aoon after Son-set in the west, thV flkVourable ' 
position of the zodiac giving her, notwithstanding ' 
her late conjunction witb the Sun, such kti alti- 
tude, that she is a^ove an hour and a half ' 
Bbove l4)e horizon after Sun-s^t. The teachers 
of astronomy will not fail to remark this circum- 
stance to their pupils, pointing out to them fli^ * 
diA^rence, that there would have been, if the 
Sun and Moon had been in the stimd places ill 

D2 
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the Qfpposite two signs, and the Moon with a 
tputhern latitude. Above the Moon are Venii» 
w^th' the three first stars of the Ram, and she ia 
directing her coarse to the planet. On the 
16th, the Moon is seen under the three first stars 
of th^ Ram end Venus, directing her course be- 
tween them, but near to the planet, which she 
will : have passed before her next appearance, 
pfi the nth, she is seen aboye Venus, making 
w^h Ihe planet and the three first of the Ram a 
groupe, that may be pleasingly described to the 
young astronomer. On the 18th, she is seen 
midway between the Pleiades and the small 
s^rs in the tail of the Ram, the former stars 
above, and the latter below her. She is direct- 
ing her coorse straight to the Pleiades, reaching 

m 

them about Moon-set. On the 19th, she is seen 
to have travelled, with considerable rapidity, 
from the Pleiades, which are now at some dis** 
tiince below her, and she is directing her course 
to the second of the Poll, at a greater distance 
above her. On the 20th, she is seen above and 
near to the second of the .Boll, having passed 
this star a short time only before the stars are 
visible, at twepty^four minutes past six in the 
eyeaings she is receding from this star with 
less rapidity than she approached to it. On the 
2l9ltf she it seen above the seventh and twelfth 
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of the Twins, being nearest to (j;^) the latter 
star, but »be does not pa^s the fifth {e) till after 
Moon-set; and »be is directing her course 
above Mwi^ 

On the 22d, the Moon is on the meridian al 
four minutes past seten at night, having above 
her to the east the two first stars of the Twint 
and Mars ; and sbe is directing her course to 
(/3) the second of this constellation, the^ lowest of 
ihem, which she does not however reach iiW 
about three hoars after Moon-set. On the 2$d, 
sbe is on the meridian at fifty-fii^ minutes past 
seven, having now the two first of the Twins 
aboTe her to the west,^ and the two small stars 
and included vfebula of the Craib feteltnv her to 
the. east. Mara will now be observed below her 
to the west. On the 24th, she is on the meridian 
at forty«two minutes p^st eighi, being about 
nidway between, the small stars in the head of 
the Lion above her to the east, and the two 
small stars and included nebula of the Crab 
below her to the west. On the 25th, she ia 
on the meridian at twenty*aix minutes past 
nine, having above her the small stars in 
the head of the Lion, (s) the fifth and (/;&} the 
twelfth being almost directly above her/ the 
former to tb^ west, the latter, the highest, to the 
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ea»t of the mcridiao ; (X) the twelfth will be 
noticed to the west of {§), and (x) the tenth 
. ahove it to the west. She is directing her 
course to (a) the first below her, and so near^ 
that she will pass him about three hours after 
Moon-set. 

On the 26th, the Moon is on the meridian 
#>at seven minutes -past teii at night, having Re- 
gulus the first of the Lion now to the west of 
her,* On the 27%h, she is on the meridian at 
forty-eight mmntes past ten, having above her 
to the west *aiid near to it (ft) the eighth and 
{$) the fourth of the Lion, the latter, the highest, 
to the east ; aboye her is ()3) the second of the 
Lion, at a ^seateir distance from the meridian. 
She is directing her course to the second of the 
Virgin. On the 2Sth> she is cm the meridian at 
twenty-eight minutes past eleven, being nearly 
midway between the second of the Virgin to the 
west, and ()}) the seventh to the east of her, and she 
passes under the latter star in about three hours. 

On the 29th is full Moon, at fOrty-six minntes 

past six I in the evening, wh^n the Moou rises 

eclipsed at seventeen minutes past six. The 

eclipse began at nearly seventeen minutes past 

. five/ and the middle of it is at nearly thirty- 
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eight minutes past six,, and it ends at neatly 
fifty-nine minotes paist seven. Digits eclipsed 
are six degrees twelve minutes^ on tlie .Moon's 
northern limb. To those, who have a good view 
of the horizon in the east, the orb of the Moon, 
probably moeh enlarged, will pre^nt a striking 

. appearance. She rises under and near to {y) 
the third of the Virgin, and during the night 
.directs her course under the five stars in triangle 
•to the first of the^Viblgin. On the 30th, she 
rises nearly with thec^fieall of the Virgin, having 
passed near to this star only about half an hour 
before, and she recedes slowly from thiis star 
di»ring the night. On the SIst, she rises under 

.the tenth and eleventh of the Virgin, and nearest 

.to Iht latter /itar» which she passes soon after her 

« rising . 

Mercury is an eviening star, at his greatest 
elongation on the 26th. His latitude, on the 
Ist, is one degree forty minutes south, in the 
thirteenth degree of the twelfth sign; and it 
\^ decreases to the 1 2th^ when he passes the ecHp- 
tick in bis ascending node, in the fifth degree of 
• the first sign* His northern latitude increases to 
the end of the months being on the last day 
three degrees ten minutes, in the twenty-eighth 
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itgrte of (T) Aries, tbe first stgn* At bis 
greatest elongation be is above an boar and 
tbree quarters above the borizon after Sun-$et, 
•nd consequent) y> to those who have a good 
borizon in the west, will afibrd favourable op-» 
portunities of observing him before and after tbe 
25tb. On the Idth, several will catch a si^bt of 
him, under the early crescent of tbe Moon, as 
she passed htm at forty-three minutes past one in 
tbe afternoon, but it wj^iiUe with difficulty, from 
the light spread by tbeiiolar ray on the part of 
the borizon near which he must be seen, if at 
all detected. On tjie 19th, he is very near to 
(e) the fifth of the Fishes, and he thence directs 
bis course to (tt) tbe sixteenth of this constella- 
tion, under which he will be on tbe dvf of 
greatest elongation, and within the distance of a 
degree ; and on the next day be will be above 
and near to this star ; and heends bis course in 
a line nearly with this star and the lowest of^ the 
three stars of tbe Ram, giving thus many oppor* 
tunities of observation to those, who have never 
before seen this planet, which may be discovered 
by a telescope of ordinary power. The solar 
beams are however a great obstacle to a suffi- 
cient display of this nimble attendant on tbo 
Sun. 
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Venus 18 6n eyening star, decorating the lower 
regjon, in the west, for a considerable time after 
Sun-set. On the 1 at, she does not set for above 
three hours after the Sun ; and on the last day 
her duration above the horizon after Sun-sbt is 
above three hours and a half. This arises from 
the favourable position of the zodiack, as will 
be explained by the teacher of astronomy to his 
pupils. On the lst> her latitude is twenty-one 
minutes south, in the fifteenth degree of the 
first sign ; and it decreases to the 7tb, when she 
passes the ecliptick in her ascending node, in 
the twenty-third degree of this sign f and her 
northern latitude increases to above a degree and 
a quarter, in the twenty-first degree of the 
second sign. She is first seen under (s) the fifth 
and (0 the sixth of the Fishes, passing ^<)''soon 
after Sun-set of the 1st, and under and near to 
(2;) on the 4th. She then directs her course 
through a barren space, passing between (o) the 
fifteenth and (ir) the sixteenth of the Fishes on 
the 10th. She continues her course between 
ihd Ram and the Whale, passing between the 
first of this constellation and the first of the 
Ram on the 21st, but nearest to the latter stai'» 
She then directs her course to the small stars in 
•the tail of the Ram^ passing above and near to 

D 5 
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{i) the foarth on the 27tb» and still nearer to (0 
on the 28t.b, and she finishes it under and some- 
what more than two degrees from the Pleiadesu 
The Moon passes her on the I7tb. 

Mars is on the meridian at twenty-fomr mi<» 
nutes past eight at night on the 1st, and at half 
past seven on the 1 9tb. His latitude^ on the Ist^ 
is three degrees and a half, in the seventeenth 
degree of the foarth sign ( S ), and three degrees 
on the l^thy in the twentieth degree of this sign, 
his motion heing direct through about six de- 
grees and a half. We shall see him therefore on 
the 1st, under and Dear to (0 the ninth of the 
Twins, the first being higher up to the east of it, 
and he moves slowly under the two first, passing 
the second on the 22d, directing his course to 
the nebula in the Crab, but finishing it nearly in 
a line with the two first of the Twins. The 
Moon passes him on the 23d. 

Ceres is on the meridian about half past: nine 
at night on the Ist, and about eight on the 27tb» 
Her latitude, on the^lst, is twelve degrees thirty 
three minutes north, in the twenty-ninth degree 
of the fourlb sign (S), and it decreases during 
the whole montl», being, on the d5tb> eleven 
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degrees forty-seven minutes, stitl in the twenty « 
ninth degree, as she is stationary on the 10th, 
and her motion consequently very slow, IShe 
will therefore be discovered nearly in the same 
barren place, under the hind legs of the Lynx 
to the eaist of her, nearer to the small stars (o*) 
in that constellation than to the two first of the 
Twins to the west of her. The Moon passes her 
on the 22d. 

Jupiter is a morning star. His latitude, on tl^e 
1st, is fifty-two minutes sooth, in the third de- 
gree of the twelfth sign (}y, and it increases 
about four minutes, his motion being direct 
through somewhat more than seven degrees. At 
first he is too near the Sun to be visible, and he 
scaicely extricates himself from the solar ray 
before the end of the month, when his height 
above the horizon ispnly about six degrees. The 
unfavourableness of bis position, as will be ex* 
plained by the teachers of astronomy, prevents 
bim from having that splendour, which, from 
his distance from the Sun, he would otherwise 
bave possessed. The Moon passes him on thtc 
15th. 

Saturn is io conjunction with the Sun on the 
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24tb, and of course till that time an eyening 
star; and from his favourable position visible for 
the iirst week after Sun-8et» near the .horizon in 
vest-by-south. His latitude, on the Ist^ is two 
degrees nine minutes south, in the first degree of 
the first sign (T}» i^od it continues nearly the 
same during his direct motion through nearly 
lour degrees. The Moon passes him on the 15th, 

Herschel is a morning star, being on the me- 
i'idian about Sun-rise at the end of the month. 
His latitude, on the 1st, is ten minutes south, in 
the twenty^ninth degree of the ninth sign ( t )» 
and it remains nearly the same during hi»«)o(v 
but direct motion through not half a degree* 
The twelfth {[a,) of the Archer continues to be a 
good direction to him, under which he is to th^ 
west about two degrees and a half. The Mooii 
passes him on the 8th. 

The Sun^s apparent diameter, on the 1st, is 
thirty-two minutes, ajneteen seconds, continually 
decrefising; and on the 24th.it is thirty -iwo mi- 
nutef. six, seconds. The Moon's tfpparent dia* 
meter, on the 3d at noon, is half a degree ;. and 
it increases to the 13th, during which day it is 
about thirty-three minutes forty-two seconds. 
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it tben decreases to the 26th, heiiig, on that and 
the preceding day> about twenty-nine minutes 
and a half; and it afterwards increases^ being, 
on the last midnight, half a degree and twenty - 
two minutes. The Sun is at the equinoctial 
point of {T), at eighteen minutes past four 
after noou of the 20th. 

For the position of the fixed stars at any hour 
of the night, consult the volume for 1806, ,act 
cording to the following Table : — - '. 
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8 
h. 


m. 


16 
h. m. 


24 
h. m. 


I. 

11. 
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IV. 

V. 
VI. 
VII. 


6 38 

8 41 
10 30 


8 
10 


12 

15 

4 


5 43 
7 46 
9 35 

11 56 


7 17 
9 6 

11 27 


51 

2 42. 
4 38 
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2 
4 
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25 

16 
12 
12 


1 47 
3 43 
5 43 


1 18 
3 14 
5 14 
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THE BMde of correction, which I have rccom- 
mooded for the erroarsy that have appeared 
already or may appear hereafter in the pob- 
lications from the two nost celebrated obaerra* 
tones in the world, has, from ibe instance pr<K 
doced, decidedly proTed, that it may be depended 
opoo. But still it may strike the reader, that 
he is not to be determined by a single instance, 
though that iottaoce is confirmed by the cor- . 
rcction made by the editors themselves of the 
Mantical Almanack. The importance of the 
snbject will therefore justify as in trying ano- 
ther instance; and the Naatfcal Almanack for 
this year afibrds as such a quantity, that there 
will be no difficulty in finding one. One occurs 
in the distance of the Moon on the 1st of Jnly, 
where the errour is so palpable, that it must 
strike the most superficial obseryer* For the 
distance of the Moon from a star is made to 
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be the same ia degrees both et nine o'clock ti 
nighty and at midoight. According to the plan 
I have proposed, the superior officer of a yenel at 
sea> having determined to takt an 'obsefvatton' at 
night of this day» of the distance of the Moon from 
Aldeharan, will previously have' required from 
the inferior officers to inform him, whether the 
distances in the tables of the Nautical Almanack 
are correct or not; and they would naturally 
employ themselres in the investigation in the 
following manner : -— 

Time. Distance. Difierences* 

Noon 77 2 11 , «« «^ 

1 23 S* 

Three afternoon.. 75 36 37 , ^» .r^ 

_, 1 45 22 

Bieven 73 51 15 

Nine 70 6 7 ^ 

MWuight 70 21 11 J ^ ^ 

Three morning... 68 36 29 

Six 66 32 2 

Nine.. 65 7 « 

> 

The inspection of the column- of difierencea 
shows at once a palpable errour in the degrees, 
for It is evident, that no one difierence can ex* 
ceed two degrees^ and in the third line it is up* 
wards of three degrees. On noticing thai- the 
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three last differences agree to farj .in being 
nearly one degree and three quarters^ : he will 
naturalfy aMume ihs^t quantity as his correction 
for theerrour in .the, plpce above mentioned. 
By taking this, quantity from: the distance at teix 
in the morning, it leaves him 72^ 6' 15" for hi^ 
first corrected distance at nine. He subtracts 
the same quantity from the distance at uiae^ 
72<> 6' 15", and it leaves him 70** 21' 15" for his 
first corrected distance at midnight. He disre* 
gards at present the difference in seconds be* 
tween his corrected distances, and those in the 
I^autical Almanack, and writes down 72^ in the 
place of 70° in hi^ first pplumn, and makes no 
farther correction as yet in that column, and 
corrects his column of difft^rences accordingly 
thus:—- ., - 



♦ • » ♦ » 



Time. Distance. Differences. 



•••• ••• 



••••••• 



Noon ........;;.,.- 77 2 11 

Three afternoon,. 75 S6 57 

Six 73 51 15 

Nine 72 6 7 

Midnight..; 70 21 li; 

Three morning... 68 36 29** 

Six 66 52 2 

Nine,. Q5 7 49 



1 25 34 

1 45 22 

1 45 a 

1 44 55 

1 44 42 

1 44 27 

1 44 13 
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pQ obferving now his columna of difiPerences 
he -perceives, that in the six last lines, there is 
a gradual diminution of the preceding number 
by a small quantity between ten and twenty 
seconds only, but the difference between the 
two first numbers of his second column is nearly 
twenty minutes. This satisfies him^ that there 
must be sin errour in the distance stated in the 
Nautical Almanack at noon to be 77^ 2' IW 
For the first mode of -ebrrecting this errour h» 
considers, what ought to have been the number 
in his column of differences instead of i* 25' 34*, 
which 18 evidently erroneous, and perceiving 
that the difference between the adjoining lai^ 
numbers of this column does not exceed, in on« 
instance only, 'fifteen seconds, and that it appa- 
rently is increasing^ he assumes fourteen se-^ 
conds as the diflerence between his two first 
- numbers in the column of differences. By add- 
ing therefore fourteen seconds to his second 
number in this column, namely, 1^ 45' 22", he 
obtains the number 1" 45' Sty*, for the first nuni* 
ber in this column. Consequently, he correoka 
the distance at noon, by adding this number 
to the distance at three in the afternoon,, 
namely, 75* 36' S7'V and it gives him 77' 22' W,. 
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for the distance of the Moon from the star at 
noont 

That this ia not far from the truth is very 
certain, and if the French Connaissance were at 
•Jtifind the ojQBcer might try iiis table by that 
tost : but in this instance he can derive no assist* 
ance from the French, as their tables do not 
glre the Moon's distance froni the; star in qiiea* 
tioD for this day. He l^s therefore . nothing to 
depend. up9p but the Nautical Almanack; and, 
'9B he has the distances of the Moon from the 
star for the 1st of July, beginning at noon, if he 
could obtain the distances for the preceding 
hours in this day, he would iiaye a further guide 
.for his correction. He will th^n paturally turn 
to the last day in June, and aa aatronom^rs 
make twenty-four hours in t)ie,ir day, if Alde- 
baran is mentioned on. the last of June, he. will 
obtain satisfactory information. On turning 
however to the distances of the Moon from .stars 
oq the 30th of June, he finds that Aldeba^^n is 
not mentioned on that day, and conseqpiefiiUy be 
can depend only on the table before hiro» in 
which he will find sufficient reason to believe 
that he has made ^e proper correction. For he 
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M^ill observe^ that in the erroneous diiUnce, the 
errour laid in the minates, and that in the unit 
place of these minutes his correction agprees with 
it. He may therefore be satisfied, that that 
figure is right ; and as any other figure but 2, in 
the place of tens, could not possibly agree with 
tl^ scale of differences, he will without fear 
make his distance for the 1st of July at noon 
77'* 22' 1 v. Should the next ship, that be hails, 
give him the list of errata to the Nautical Alma* 
nack, he will feel jome satisfaction in finding, 
that his correction agrees with what the editert 
have made the true distance at noon of that 
day. 

* 

Thus we see* that we may ceme to a just con- 
clusion by the mode, that I haver laid down: 
and, ai the Nautical Almanack affords instances 
in plenty, in which it may be similarly applied, 
the teachers of navigation may make their popiU 
correct in it, before they go to sea;. and those 
that have the conduct of ships will feel con- 
fidence, after a few trials, on a subject, in which 
the lives, and property of so many persons are 
at stake. We will now go to the observations 
on the heavenly bodies for this month. 
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The latitude of the Moon, on the 1st at mfd* 
night, IB three degrees fifty-two minates soath^ 
in the twentieth degree of the eighth sign (HI) ; 
and it decreases to the I Itb, when she passes the 
eclipttck in her ascend ihg node between twelre 
and one in the afternoon, in the second degree 
of the first sign ; when her northern latittide 
increases, and becomes, on the 17thrat midnight^ 
Bie degrees ftmrteen ni-inutes,. in* the second de« 
gree of the fourth sign ( S )b It then decreases 
to the 25th, when she passes the ecliptick in ber 
descending node between eleven and twelve fn 
the morning, in the second degree of the seventh 
sign (^); and it increases to the end of the 
month, beiog;^ mi the last midnight, four degreea 
lifty-two omntes, in the twelfth: degree of the 
ninth siign ( ^ >. 

The Moon rises about ten at night, on tbe Ist^ 
tinder the first of the Balance, and is seen after- 
wards to be directing her course to Antares* 
On the 2d, she rises under the fourth and* secoml 
ef the Scorpion, and near to the former star. It 
wiU be seen during the morning of the 3d, that 
•he wili pass Antares about two hour» afcen 
Moon-set. 
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On the 4th, the Moon rises in the meraing^ 
«t some distance from Antares^ now to the west 
of her. On the 5th, she rises under (f^) the 
twelfth of the Archer to the east of her, direct- 
iDg her coarse under (X), but she does not reach 
this latter star till after Mooo-set. On the 6tb, 
she rises under the small stars in the head of the 
Archer to the west of her ; the two first stars 
of the Goat being yisible at sonie distance to 
the east of her. On the 7tb, she rises under the 
two first stars of the Goat to the e^ of her, and« 
from her great southern latitude, at some dis- 
tance from them. On the 8tb, 9be rises with 
the small stars in the tail of the Goat to the east ' 
of her, but does not reach them before A|oon*set.' 
On the 9th, she rises with the small stiirs injthe 
tail of the Goat, now to the west of her; and on 
the 12th is new Moon, at fourteen minutes past 
eleven at night, but from her too great northern 
latitude without an eclipi 



On the 14th^ the crescent of the Moon is seen 
about Sun-set in the west, and when the stars 
appear she will be seen near to the small stars 
in the tail of the Ram, near to (() the sixth and 
abore (J) the fourth, Venus with the Pleiades 
foaming a conspicuous object abore her* On 



/ 
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the 15th, she is seen with Venus al Sun-set in 
the middle, hut on the confines of the lower re- 
gion in the #e8t; and with this planet, tho 
Pleiades, Aldebaran, and the Hyades, forms 
afterwards a pleasing groupe in that quarter of 
the heavens. On the 16th, she is seen abore 
Venus, and below the second of the Bull, direct- 
ing her coVirse'hear to the star, bat not passing it 
tHl after M<K>n-see. On the 17th, she is be* 
tween twb giipupes, Venus, the Pleiades, Aide- 
baran, with the Hyades below her, and Mars 
with the two first of the Twins abore her. 
Above and near to her is (x) the tenth of the 
Waggoner, which she soon passes. On the 18th, 
she is seen between (e) the fifth and the first of 
the Twiu^, but nearest to the former star : she is 
evidently' directing her course above Mars. On 
the IQth, she ra first seen nearly in a line wit^ 
the two first of the Twins, and of course nearest 
to the second. Mars bemg so near to -her to the 
east, that she will evidently have passed him 
before her next appearance. On the 20th, she 
is seen above Mars, having below and near to 
her the two stars (^ and s) with the included 
nebula of the Crab. 

' On the 21st, the Moon is on the meridian at 
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nearly half past stvep in. -tbe evening, being 
under the small st^s in the bead of the Lion^ 
and nearest \p (A). Below h^|! 4;o .the east; Re*, 
guliis^. and to tl^e west, at:B( greaidto distanoev- 
MafS';WiU comniafidjour attention. : On the.>22d> 
she. is on the meridian =at twelve ihinutes 'past 
aigM^i, having below ^r to the west Reguius, aa 
the passed thjsistar at- twenty minuteBipast two 
this aflernoon. Almost dtfeeMy iabove^ her: ia 
(y) th^'tl^iid, and abo?0)that ({) the sixth* of: tWa* 
constellation^ ,0f course (if) the seventh wHI be 
distinguished below and to the west'of.(y)^ «Oflt 
the 23d, she is on the meridian at fifty-two 
ininutes past eighti having above her (d)i-the 
eightb> and (^) the fourth of the LioAi-both. 
ues(r tQ the meridian to the east* On the-24th9« 
sh^ is 0^1 :tl)6 n^ridian at about half past nine, * 
having almost directly above her (/3) the second 
of the I^ion, surnamed Deneb ola, or tail of the 
Lion. Deneb being Arabic for tail. Between 
this star and her. are the small stars in the head 
of. the Virgin^, and near to her to the east is the 
secotnd of the Virgin. .- 

On the 25th, the Moon- is on the meridian ^at 
twelve minutes past ten at night, being under 
the fiv« stars in .triangle., of thk Virgin^ {7) the 
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third being nearest to her to the eM, and (ig) 
the wventh to the west of hen She is directing 
her course to Spica, the first On the 26th, 
she is on the meridian at fifly-two minutes past 
ten, having to the east of her the first of the 
Virgin, and her passage by this star, about three 
hours after, forms the principal feature in her 
course. On the 27 th, she is on the meridian 
at thirty-seven minutes past eleven, having 
afaeve her the tenth and eleventh of the Virgin 
to the east, and to the west of her, now at some 
distance, the first 

On the 28th is full Moon, at fifty-five minutes 
past nine in the morning, but with too great a 
•OQthern latitude for an eclipse. At night she 
rises after Sun-set under the first of the Balance, 
and directs her course in the barren space of the 
southern scale to Antanes. On the 29th, she rises 
with (/S) the second of the Scorpion to the east of 
her, passing under (^) the fourth soon after mid- 
night, and directing her course to Antares. On 
the SOth, she rises soon after, near to, and to the 
east of Antares, as she passed this star at forty* 
eight Buanles past three in the afternoon. 



jmiercary is in his inferior cot^junciion on the 
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l!2th, and before that day an evening star, frona 
iris favourable position to be discovered ondtt 
the three first stars of the Ram on the Ist; and 
a few following days in west-by-north, as he is 
on the 1st an hour and a half above the horizoii 
after Sun-set; but his height above the horizoa 
rapidly diminishes. After the coi^jtinctroh hia^ 
position becomes unfavpurable, both from th« 
inclination of the ecliptick, and his aoutherk 
latitude, and he will be seen by very few as a 
morning star. His latitude, on the 1st, is three 
degrees thirteen minutes north, in the twenty- • 
eighth degree of th-e firsrt sign Cf ]; and it d^ 
trreases (p the 20th, when he passes the ecliptick 
in his descending node, in the eighteenth degree 
of this sign. His southern latitude then in* 
creases to two degrees sixteen minutes, also in 
the same degree of this sign. He is twice sta- 
tionary; on the 3d in the twenty-eighth, an^ 
on the 26th in the seventeenth degree> being 
thus retrograde from the 3d to the 26th, and 
aftierwards moving with a direct motion. The 
Moon passes him on the ]2tb>. 

Yenus is an evening star. Her latitude, oa 
the Ist, u one degree twenty-five minutes north, 
in the twenty^'second degree of the second sigfk 
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"( (^ } ; and it increase! to about two degrees an^ 
three quarters, in the twenty-fifth degree of the 
third sign (n), her motion being direct through 
about thirty-three degrees and a half. She it 
first seen above but near to the small stars in the 
tail of the Ram, and under the Pleiades. These 
latter stars she passes on the 6tb, directing her 
course between the horns of the Bull, passing 
between {^) the twenty-second and (x) the 
tenth of this constellation on the 13th, but nearest 
to the latter star. She passes above (r) the 
nineteenth on the 17tb, and is between the two 
stars in the tips of the horns on the 28th, being 
nearest to (jS) the second, or star in the tip of 
the northern horn. The Moon passes her oh 
\\it 16th. 

Mars is an evening star, being on the meri* 
dian on the 10th about Sun-set, ai!d every sue* 
ceeding evening earlier. His northern latitude, 
on the 1st, is two degrees thirty-eight minutes 
north, in the twenty- fourth degree of the fourth 
sign (s); and it decreases to about two degrees, 
in the sixth degree of the fifih sign (Q-}, bis 
motion being direct through about twelve de- 
grees. He is first seen in a line nearly with 
the two first of the Twins, and of course nearer 
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to \0) the second. On the 1 1tb, he passes above 
aiid near to (fi) the twelfth of the Crab; and h« 
directs his course to the nebula in the Crab^ 
finishing it just aboye and near to it, and a 
common telescope directed to him on the two 
last days will show his coarse by this nebula 
to advantage. The Moon passes him on the 
20th. 

Ceres is on the meridian at about half past 
veven at night on the ist, and at about Sun-set 
t>n the 19th. Her latitude, on the Ist, is ekyen 
degrees thirty-one minutes north, in the thirtieth 
tlegree of the fourth sign (% } ; and on the 25tb» 
ten degrees thirty-'five minutes, in the fifth de«» 
gree of the fifth sign (£2)/ her motion being 
direct through &bove six degrees and a quarter. 
The opportunities of tracing her path are still 
very favourable, though she is moving in a very 
barren spacer At first, when on the meridian, 
the stnall stars {(p) in the Crab will be a direc« 
tion to her, as the telescope directed above them 
will discover her, and she is directing her course 
to (0 the tenth of the Crab, above and near to 
which she passes on the dOth, and she finishes 
her course between this star and the small stam 
■called '(|0) the seventeenth of the Crab, but near- 

£2 
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est to the latter star. The Moon passes ber oa 
the 20tb. 



Japiter is a morning star. His latitude, on 
the Ist, is fifty-six minutes south, in the tenth 
degree of the twelfth sign (K) ; and it increases 
about five minutes, his motion being direct 
through about six degrees. He is first seen 
under aiid near to (X) the eleventh of the Water- 
bearer, the small star at the western margin of 
the stream from the Urn, and he finishes his 
course on the eastern margin, above and near to 
(0), the twenty-second of this consteliation. 
The unfavourableness of his position, and souUi- 
em latitude, give him a height above the hori* 
son of onl'y about seven degrees at Sun- rise on 
the 1st, but this daily increases. The Moon' 
passes him on the 10th« 

Saturn is a morning stan His latitude, on the 
1st, is two degrees nine minutes south, in the 
fifth degree of the first sign (T); and it in- 
creases about three minutes, his motion being 
direct through about three degrees and a half* 
H(B is at first too near the Sun to be^ visible, and, 
from the unfavourableness of his position, he 
4oe8 not easily emerge from the influence of the 
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solar rays; s^nd at the end of the month he is 
only about/ sik degrees above the horizon at 
San-rise. The Moon passes him on the lltb. 

* 

Herschel is on the meridian about half an 
hour before . Sun-rise on the Ist, and about three 
in the morning on the 20th. His latitude, on 
the Ist^isten minutes south, in the twenty-ninth 
degree of the ninth sign ( ^ } ; and it increases 
about a minute. He is stationary on the 10th, 
and his motion is afterwards retrograde through 
about a quarter of a degree, so that during the 
vrhole month he is seen in the same degree. 
When on the meridian, therefore, (^) the twelfth 
of the Archer is a good direction to him, as it is 
above, ;to the east of, but near it, and at the drs- 
tance of about two degrees and a half from hii». * 
The Moon passes him on the 5th. 

The Sun's apparent diameter, on the 2d, is 
4hirty«two minutes, and on the 20th, thirty-one 
minutes fifty-two seconds. The Moon's appa* \^ 
rent diameter, on the 1st at midnight, is half a 
degree and ibirty-eight minutes; and it increases 
to the 10th, on which day it is about thirty-two 
minutes fifty eight seconds. It then decreases 
to the 22d, when it, is about twenty-nine minutes 
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thirty-fotir seconds ; and it afterwards tncrease* 
to the end of the mooitb, being on the last mid- 
night, thirty>one minutes eighteen seconds. The 
Sun enters the second sign ( ) on the 20th, at 
three quarters past four in the morning. 

For the position of the fixed stars at any 
hour of the night, consult the volume for IdCX^ 
according to the following Table :— 

TABLE OF POSITIONS. 
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5 26 
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ENOUGH may appear to have been said in the 
preceding pages, on the errours in the Nautical 
Almanack^ and the modes of correcting them, to 
put every one on his guard in his use of 
that. valuable work, and to enable him to make 
his calculations with his accustomed confidence. 
But it is to be recollected, that the navy of 
Great Britain, the ships in the service of the 
East India Company, and many private ve^elt, 
have been accustomed to place such implicit 
reliance on this work, that their commanders 
would have thought it almost a dereliction of 
duty to make a correction in a single figure. 
TJbey looked upon it as an infallible guide ; a,nd 
if from a lunar observation they were led to a 
result, that was palpably absurd, they would 
rather impute it to some want of aj^tention in 
themselves than to an errour in the table. 
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Of thtt I was convinced by a cotiTersation 
with a gentleman in the navy, to whom I 
pointed out the errours noticed last month in the 
distances of Aldebar^n f^om the Moon. On mj 
observing to him, that the distances, given on the 
Ist of July for Aldebaran from the Moon, at 
nine at night, and at midnight, pointed out so 
palpably the errour in one of them, that no one 
could be mistaken on this subject, he replied ; 
'* That he itas by no means 60 clearly conTinced 
as I seemed to be, that this would be the case* 
For,** he said, ** the officers in the navy work by 
certain rules, of which they have not all of 
them a theoretick knowledge. They pursue 
those rules implicitly; and it might happen 
that a conyersation of this kind would take place 
between an inferiour and superioar officer. The 
inferiour officer would observe a most remark* 
able circumstance, that had not occurred to him 
before, that the Moon had appeared by the book 
to travel a little more than a quarter of a degree 
in three hours ; and be could not account for 
such a singularity. The superioar officer would 
probably reply, that however difficult it might 
be for him to account for it, yet there could be 
' no reason to doubt it. For there were ^reat 
irregularities in the motion of the Moon* und it 
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^uld not be imagined, that a work under the 
direction of the first men in the world, and' 
published by authority, could make a mistake/' 
Whether such a conversation might take place 
ojr not, the gentlemen of the nayy,. for whom 
no one entertains a greater respect than my« 
fifilf,- must determine: but of this I am sure,, 
tbat, if it might, it^ is no more thjinxwhat has 
occurred to me in conversation with persons of* 
8ome note in the learned professions^ 

I was one day in compduiy with a divine of 
one of the sects^ not established- by law in this 
.kingdom, who took a very considerable par& 
.in the formation and promotion of the Bible* 
Society ; whei^ in expressing my hearty com* 
mendatiou of the aseat, by which it wasevi*^ 
dently guided^ I lamented^ that it did not act 
up tO' its- profession of distributing Bibles with- 
out note or comment ;? and that with such funds 
at its disposal, it' did not take some pains to 
. make the Bibles distributed more conformable 
to the original. He replied, that it was after 
great deliberation the Bible; according to the 
version made by authority of James the First, 
was adopted; and that there would have been 
great danger of unsettling people's minds^. if 

E 5- 
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diey had taken opon themseWes to correct ic 
I answered, that ^by so doing they lost the op- 
portQttity of correcting those mistakes, of whkfa 
the infidels availed tbemselres in their arga- 
ments against the truth of oar holy religion. 
For example, when it is said, that a prophet 
addressed the Supreme Being in these terms; 
" O Lord, thou hast deceiTed roe, and I was de- 
ceived ;" can it be supposed that language, which 
wonld not be tolerated between man and roan,, 
conld have been used by a prophet to his Maker ? 
The divine was by no means convinced^ that the 
H^ig^^gc was improper ; and he was sure, that 
it was justified by learned commentaters, who 
took the words given m the common translation 
as correct. It was in vain that I observed, that 
if the prophet had really used such an expres* 
sion, he must according to the Jewish law hate 
been stoned to death, and that in the Hebrew 
the language was the direct reverse. As be did 
not understand Hebrew * (and this is no extra- 
ordinary case in numbers, who set themselves 
up for learned men, and are men of note in their 
respective sects) it was of little avail to make 
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tise ^t the latter argameffit' tt was sofficient^ 
that the vulgar verston read the passage aa I 
have quoted it, and therefore it must be right. 
IJDbelievers have however brought it forward 
lately with no small advantage to their cause i 
but I was glad to see, that, in the last transla^* 
tion by authority from Geneva, the verse baa 
been rendered more in conformity with the 
original. Tu m*a9 attire, Eternell et jc fid 
iuivi. '* Thou hast drawn me to thee, O Lord# 
and I have followed thee/' 

It may be said' here, what are the unlearned 
to do, when they meet with similar passageSii 
They must depend on the vulgar translation, for 
they have no other, and so must the sailer on 
bis Nautical Almanack, when be has no other to 
correct it by i but still he has in the Nautical 
Almanack itself, as I have shown, the means of 
correcting its erroiirs, and so has the unlearned 
Christian from the Bible itself sufficient means, 
if he chooses to use them, to prevent bknself 
from being led astray by any impropriety in 
the common translation. If an'y thing[ occurs^ 
which is directly contrary to the generat cha- 
racter of the speaker, common sense will poini 
o«t, tliat he conkl not have used the langu^gv 
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attributed to biro, in tbe sense it bears in the 
English language. For example, who will; be- 
IteTe, on a litile consideration, that our Saviour 
called the two disciples walking with him t(y 
Emmaus feols; or that Paul, who so strongly 
inculcates courtesy in our conversation witb 
each other, and with, men of a different per- 
soasion, should u^e the term fool to his opponent:- 
in argument ; or, in addressing tbe most polite 
and learned audience in the world, and wboae* 
favourable hearing it was not only his inten- 
tion, but evidently hi» interest te conciliate,, 
should begin his oration by what must disgust 
every man in the assembly ? " Ye men ofT 
Athens, 1 perceive that in ail things ye are 
too superstitious.^' With what contempt must 
not the members of the Areopagus have looked 
upon such a speaker; and is it* likdy that they 
would have attended with patience to the eD(i& 
of his harangue:? 

Upon this and on srioular occasions, the rule- 
I have laid down for the proper perusal of the 
Scriptures is as infallible, as that for correct- 
ing the errours in the Nautical Almanack. 
We have nothing to do, but to. consider the 
geaeral scope of our holy religion, aad (he 
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cbaracters of the holy men, whose aetipM or 
speeches are recorded in ihem, and we may 
be persuaded, that if inconsistencies in certaift* 
cases appear, they are not really so in the* 
original ; not but that it would be much better 
to correct these mistakes^ when they are pointed^ 
out, and thus take away from the unbeliever 
those arguments^ which he unhappily uses>with' 
so much force against himself and against the- 
truth. If one man only were thoa saved' fronts 
the errour of' his ways, I am sure, that it would 
be much' more for the boaeunof the Christian 
religion,, tbaa. if all its opponents were thrown 
kdto prison for reviling it, or holding it in- 
contempt, or bhisphemijig it. But we proceed 
%o the contemplation of the heavens for this- 
month*. 

The Moon's latitude, on the 1st at noon, is< 
five degrees nine, minutes, in the third degree of 
the tenth sign (.Vf ).; and ix then decreases to the 
8th, when she passes the ecliptick in her 
ascending node between seven and eight in the 
afternoon, in^ the first degree of- the first sign. 
Her northern latitude now. increases to the 15tb, 
when it is, at noon, nearly> five degrees six 
minutes, in the fourth degree of the fourth sigii 
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(S); and it decreases afterwards to tbe Q^, 
when she passes the ecliptick in her desceoding 
node between four and five in tbe afternoon, in 
tbe last degree of the twelfth sign (K). Her 
southern latitude then increases to the 29tb, 
when it is, at noon, five degrees two nMnntes, 
in the twenty-ninth degree of the ninth sign 

The Moon rises, on the 1st, about twenty mi- 
nutes before midnight, under Herschel aud 
the twelfth of the Archer to the east of her; and 
during the morning of the 2d is seen to direct 
her course above (y) the third of this constel- 
lation, which she passes about Sun-rise. * 

On the 3d, the Moon rises in the morning 
under the small stars in the head of tbe Archer, 
passing soon under and near to (cr) the small 
star in the shoulder. On the 4tb, she rises in 
the barren space between tbe Archer and the 
Goat, having above her the small stars in the 
head of the former constellation to the west^^ 
and the two first stars of the Goat to the east« 
On the 5th, the two first stars of the Goat are. 
at her rising above her to the west, and front 
tkcr ^eat southern latitude at some distanee 
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from ^er. On the 6th|^sbe rises with the smaQ 
stars in the tail of the Goat to the west of her. 
On the 7th^ she rises nearly with Jupiter to the 
east of her, to whom she is directing her coarse.. 
On the 8th, she rises soon'after Jupiter, now to 
the west of her, directing her coarse to Satunn^ 
On the 0th, she rises nearly with Saturn, abote 
whom she is directing her coqrse, but she does 
not reach him before Son-rise; and on the 12th 
is new Moon, at nine minutes past nine in the 
morning, bat with too great a northern latitude 
for an eclipse. 

On the ]3th, the crescent of the Moon will 
be seen about Son-set in the west- north- west, 
her fayourable position and northern latitude 
gtring her a height of above fifteen degrees at 
Son>set ; above her is the second of the Bull 
and Venas, and she is directing her coarse to 
the star. On the 14th, she is seen above (/3) 
the second of the Bull, having passed thi» star 
about a quarter before one in the afternoon ; to 
the ^ast of her is Venos, above whom she 
passes about four hours after Moon-set. On the 
15th, she is seen above Venus, and under the 
two first of the Twins, directiag her course to 
{fi); under and nearest to her is (e) the fiftk of 
this constellatioDu Oa the I6tb> she is seen to 
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travelled slowly from Venus, being no^ 
under and near to (/3) the second of the Twins|. 
passing this star at twenty-three minutes past 
vine. Mars being at some distance from her ta 
Ibe east. On the 17th> the two small stars and 
included nebula of the Crab are midway be- 
tween her and Mars,- but she does not pass above 
these stars till after midnightr On the 18th> 
she is seen under the small stars of the Lion) 
between Mars and (X) the eleventh, but nearest 
to th^ 8tar> On the 19tb, she is seen to have 
travelled slowly from Mars, being now nearly 
midway between Regulus and (i;) the seventh 
of the Lion. On the 20th, she is under (6) the* 
eighth,. ($) the fourth, and (/S) the second, of the 
Lion, but nearest to the former star, and she 
directs her course tO' the second of the Virgin.- 
On the 21st, she is seen under the small stars* 
in the head of the Virgin, and will evidently 
pass (0), the second^ before her next appear*^ 
ance. 

On the 22d, the Moon is on the meridian at 
nine minutes past eight in the evening, having 
to the east of her (7) the seventh, and to the 
west of her (/3-) the second of the Virgin; and' 
she is seen to pass under (1;}, dirscting her course^* 
te Spica« On the 23d, ibe is on the meridian an- 
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forty-nine minutes past eight. Spica, the first 
of the Virgin, being below her to the east, and 
she will have passed this star before her next 
appearance. On the 24th, she is on the meri- 
dian at thirty-two minutes past nine, being 
about midway between Spica to the west, and 
the tenth and eleventh of the Virgin to the east 
of her. On the 25th, she is on the meridian at 
seventeen minntes past ten, having abbve ber to 
the east the first of the Balance, and at a greater 
distance to the west the eleventh and tenth of 
the Virgin, and she directs her course to An* 
tares. On the 26th, iSbe is on the meridian at 
seven minutes past eleven, having above ber t<^ 
the east the second of the Scorpion, and to the 
west the .two first of the Balance, the second of 
this latter constellation being near to the meri* 
dian. She is directing her course to Antares, 
between (^) the fourth and (tt) the sixteenth of 
the Scorpion. 

On the 27th is full Moon, at forty-nine 
minutes past nine at night, but from her great 
southern latitude without an eclipse. She rises 
under the second of the Scorpion, and is soon 
followed by An tares, as she passes near to but 
under- this latter star at eighteen minutes past 
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eleven. On the 28th, she rises under (SJ the 
eighth of tbe Serpent-hearer.^ On the 29th, she 
rises with the small stars in the head of the 
Archer, and under (A) the eleventh of this con- 
stellation. On the SOtb, she rises under the 
small stars in the head of the Archer tx) the west, 
and the two first of the Coat to the east of her, 
but nearest to the former star; and on the SIst, 
finder the two first of the Goat, but from her- 
too great southern latitude at some distance fromi 
them. 

Mercury is a morning star^ at his greatest 
elongation on the lOtb. His latitude, on the 
1st, is two degrees twenty-six minutes south, iii 
the eighteenth degree of the first sign (T) ; and 
It decreases to one degree thirty-two minutes, in 
the twenty-fourth degree of the second sign ( 5 ), 
bis motion being direct through about thirty-six 
degrees. The unfavourableness of his position, 
and southern latitude, will keep him invisible to 
the general observer. On his day of greatest 
elongation he is only about five degrees above the 
horizon in the east at Sun-rise, and this is daily 
decreasing. The Moon passes him on the 10th. 

Venus is an eyening star, at her greatest 
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elongaiton on the 20th. Her latitude, on the 
1st, IS two degrees forty-eight minutes north, 
in the twenty-sixth degree of the third sign (n}» 
and it Increases to three degrees, in the eighth 
degree of the fourth sign (S)» on the 13th. It 
then decreases to about two degrees and three 
quarters, in the twenty-fourth degree of this 
latter sign, her motion being direct through 
about thirty degrees. She is first seen at the 
head of the constellation of the Bull, above the 
sixth, or tip of the southern horn; and she 
passes between (x) the tenth of the Waggoner 
and (tj) the seventji of t!^ Twins on the 6th, bat 
nearest to the former star. She directs her 
course above {s) the fifth of the Twins, within a 
degree from which star she passes on the 12th* 
Oq the 26th, she passes the second of the Twios^ 
and directs her course to the nebula in the Crab^ 
stopping short of (jucr) the twelfth of tbi^ constel- 
lation, being then nearly in a line with the two 
first of the Twins. The Moon passes her oo 
the 16th. s 

Mars is an evening star. His latitude, on the 
1st, is one degree fifty** eight minutes north, in 
the sixth degree of the fifth sign {SI); and it 
decreases to about a degree and a half, in the 
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twentieth degree of this sign, his motion being 
direct through about fifteen degrees and a half. 
He is first seen above and near to the nebula in 
the Crab, and he directs his course through the 
barren spac6 between the Crab and the Lion to 
Kegulus, passing Under (A) the eleventh of this 
constellation on the 2l8t, and above (£) the 
fourteenth on the 27th. He stops short of Re* 
gttlos, but will evidently pass him next montb*^ 
The Moon passes Mars on the 1 8th. 

.Ceres is an evening star. Her latitude, on 
the Ist, is ten degrees twenty- two minutes north, 
Sn the sixth degree of the fifth sigii {SI), and 
Dine degrees thirty -six minutes north on the 
25th, in the fourteenth degree of this sigUj her 
motion being direct through about ten degrees. 
She is first seen under the foot of the Lynx, 
above and near to the small stars {p^ of the 
Crab ; and Mars passes her on this day, at the 
distance of about eight degrees and a half ^be 
is directing her course to the small stars* in the 
head of the Lion, passing under (x) the tenth, 
the nM>8t western of them, on the 22d ; and she 
finishes her course above (X) the eleventh 
of this constellation. The Moon passes hot 
on the 18th. 
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Japit^r ift a morning star. His latitude, on 
the lit, is about a degree south, in the sixteenth 
degif e of the twelfth sign ( K ) ; and it inereases 
to l[tfarly one det<ree eight minutes, bis motion 
b^lng direct through about four degrees and 
tbree quarters. He is first seen oh the eastern 
i|iargin of the stream from the Urn, about a 
degree east from {(p) the twenty-second of the 
Water-bearer ; and his course is in the barren 
space under the four stars in square. The Moon 
passes him on the 7th. 

Saturn is a morning star. His latitude, on 
the lst« is two degrees twelve minutes south, in 
the ninth degree of the first sign (T) ; and it 
increases about five minutes, his motion being 
direct through about three degrees. From the 
unfavourableness of his position, and southern 
latitude, he is only about six degrees above the 
horizon in the east, at Sun-rise on the 1st, but 
this height is daily increasing. He is moving 
in a barren space, and finishes his course under 
(^) the &urth of the Fishes, about four degrees 
from it. The Moon passes him on the 9th. 

Herschel is on the meridian at seventeen mi- 
nutes past three in the morning of the Ist^ and. 
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at two on the 18th. His latitude, on the Ist, U 
eleven minutes south, in the twenty»ninth de**^ 
j^ree of the ninth sign ^t); and it contmoe» 
nearly the same the whole month, his itiotioik 
being retrograde through about a degree. He 
will therefore, when on the meridian, be almost 
directly over (y) the third of the Archer, having 
(pr) the twelfth above him to the east, and being 
nearest to this latter star. The Moon passas 
bim on the 2d, and on the' 2dth. 

The Sun^s apparent diameter on the 4th, is 
tbiny-one minutes forty-six secondsi and onihe 
25th, thirty^one minutes, thirty^-seven seconds* 
The Moon's apparent diameter, on the 1st at 
midnight, is thirty- one minutes tbirty-four se* 
conds ; and it increases to the 8th, being, 
on the 7 th and 8 th, about thirty-two minuteft 
and a half. It then decreases to the 20th, 
during which day it is about twenty-nine mi- 
nutes thirty-six seconds; and then increases 
to the end of the month, being, on the last mid** 
night, thirty-two minutes twenty seconds. The 
Sun enters the third sign (11} on the 21st, at 
seven minutes past five in the morning. 

For the position of the fixed stars at any hour 
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of the night, consolt the volume for 1806, ac< 
cordiag to the following Table : — 

TABLE OF POSITIONS. 
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TflAT man it liable to erroar is a^" position often 
laid down in books, though little attended to in 
the practice of life. The experience of every 
one most however convince him ef the truth of 
this maxim; and when we see it verified in works 
of calculation, where detection is easy, we most 
not wonder, if natiT)ns as well as individuals 
should err : nay, that they should live through 
centuries under the same errour, and be, so ob- 
stinately attached to jt, that they who would set 
them right have, we might almost say, con-* 
stantly fallen victims to their endeavours to pro« 
mote the cause of troth. ** Which of the pro« 
phets sent to you by my Father/* said our Saviour 
to the unbelieving Jews, ** have ye not retil^d and 
persecuted }** And in philosophy it has been as 
difficult to remove prejudices. Copernicus died, 
before he could be brought to an account for 
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i»piiiions; bat his. disciple ^lileo is an 
iiumiUating instance of the difficulties, which 
truth has to encounter. The amende honarabiej 
Virhich he was compelled to make before a 
wicked and ignorant trrbaual, lias not preirented 
lii^s opinions from gaining ground $ and in tba 
present day the philosopher is the object of oar 
^dmitation and respect, whilst the names of his 
persecutors are scarcely known, and their dogmas 
are he)4 in the utmost contempt. 

The base and degenerate nation, iii which be 
angered this degradation, has a proTerb, whkll 
is cried up by the profligate in this world a» a 
masterpiece of wisdom. II volto sciolto, ed i 
pentieri streiiL Think with the wise, but talk 
as the vulgar: t. «., do not be kd away yourself 
by the false opinions entertained by those around 
you, but do not expose yourself to any danger 
by an attempt to correct them. The conse* 
quence of that opinion has been, as I am very 
credibly informed, that the higher classes in 
general in that country are Deists; and tha 
lower classes are dupes to the Qiost abject super* 
stition. Hew much superior are the maxims 
iof Christianity, which teaches, that the GrOspel 

" ■ F 
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wms first proclaimed ta the poor and by 4he 
poor; that nothing relative to it ie to be kept 
secret from theni» that every Christian is to be 
ready and willing to give an answer, with meek* 
nets, for the faith that is in him ; and that the 
belief of the divine mission of our Saviour vrili 
be mainly upheld in the world, by the con- 
duct of Christians to each other, and to ihifse of 
a different persuasion. 

It was the opinion of philosophers of a former 
«ge, that the Earth was the centre of our system, 
and immoveable, and that the heavens, a solid 
firmament, revolved around it* This was the 
philosophy of Egypt, at a time, when it was 
distinguished for literature, patronised in a very 
eminent degree by the Ptolemies. In the reign 
of one of them, a translation into Greek of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch was executed ; and no one, 
who knows the diflfculty of transfusing into one 
language the sentiments conveyed by another, 
will be surprised, if in some places the mean- 
ing' of the original has been mistaken. An 
instance of this kind occurs in the first chapter 
of Crenesis, where aAWord was translated by the 
Greeks into one, which conveys an idea of soli- 
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liity^. Wlien the Christian Reiigion had 
some progress, in the Roman Empire) a traosla** 
tion was undertaken into the Latin langaage of 
lpbe:Soriptures{ but I suspect, that it was made 
ffom the Greek, with little or no attention- to 
Ibe Hebrew, with which probably the traiMlft* 
ters were not mueh acquainted. Tlie- cetme^ 
i)uence was, they naturally gave the «ftiise of 
solidity to the word in the Greek, and by trans* 
iating it firmamef^iwifi or firmament, conreyed an 
idea which corresponded with tbephiMtoi^hy of 
the times, and made Moses speak atftfording'4o 
their notions. From this false translation the word 
Armament came into tiie English versions^of the 
^Scriptures, and into those of the'nations of Eu* 
irope ; and upon this mistaken word is founcje^ 
an argument, against the authority of the Peil* 
tateueh. 

The Deist says : " Yon represent the Supreme 
'^s forming a firmament. Now philosophy has 
-taught «s, that no such thing exists : but, as far 
as the penetrating power of the Herschelian 
telescope extends, there is space, occupied at in« 
^ervals by innumerable luminous bodies. €onse« 

F 3 
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^aently Motes was misinformed on this suBject^ 
aocl^his narration is undeserving of credit'' "Sow, 
if we had only the Latin and Greek Scriptares 
to refer to it would be difficult to answer thi^ 
argument : but, happily for mankind, the Jewtf 
ha^ preserved their Scriptures, and. maintained 
the character for which the apostle has held 
them out to. us as deserving of our highest re- 
spect and .regard *. What have we to do then 
but to refer to their Scriptures, and there we 
$pd^ that this word, which has given so plausi« 
bk an argument to the Deist, does not convey at 
fl) the i(jl?a of solidity, but expresses, by the pro- 
perest term, the manner in which the atmosphere 
is expended round the Earth. Thus there is an 
end at once of the dispute: and in the'same 
manner a variety, of. difficulties might be solved, 
provided, there was sufficient candour .in the 
professing Christians and their antagonists to 
apply to the proper source, instead of abusing 
each other. 

.These parties fall into a common mistake insup-^ 
posing, that Moses gave us the inestimable history 
of the creation, that we might have proper phtlo- 

* Rom. Hi, 1, t. 
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sophical notions of the fofinaiion of this Earth. 
But he 'had far nobler ends hi View; and though 
J am persttaded, that his e^ccoant, philosophically 
considered^ is strictly true, and far superior to 
any other account that has ever'appeared in the 
vrorld, yet our instruction in the material pro- 
Cesses recorded by him is of little consequence, 
compared with the great lesson taught in this 
chapter to his people; and which, in fact, i^ 
always attended to, would have preserved them 
from the abominations, which crept in amongst 
them, from their depravity in imitating the cor- 
niptibns of other nations. The established reli- 
gions of by hr the greater part of the world in 
the time of Moses worshipped not only several 
perions as God, but fell down before the images 
of various creatures, and paid that homage, 
which is due to the Greater only, emphatically 
styled in our Christian Scriptures, " Otir 
Heavenly Father," to the works of his al« 
mightry power, particularly the Sun and tb<^ 
Moon. 

Against this prevailing errour the first chapter 
>ef Genesis was a complete antidote : for il 
toughttbe ciiosea people of 6ed« that the San, 
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.80 far tsom being the author of Hght, wa« iV 
self a passive instrUQaent, by which Iigli<> ^n 
element independent of it, is m the day tioM 
most povrerfolly diifosed over that part of the 
globe, which is exposed to its rays, impelled in 
a manner unknown to us from this magnificent 
Of b. An Israelite, knowing that light was the 
first element disengaged from the chaotick inass^ 
and that it existed independent of the Sun, could 
not fail prostrate, as his neighbours did, before^ 
senseless matter; and whatever benefit be re« 
ceived from its beams, he referred the whole not 
to the creature but to the Creator, who is over 
allj blessed for ever. 

The Deist makes a mighty stir about the Ught 
being produced before ibe appearance of the 
Sun : but one would think, that every nighty 
when his candles are brought in, he would have 
a convincing argument before him, that light 
exists independent of the Sun. In the same 
manner the most specious arguments of Deism 
are with equal facility refuled.- They appear of 
consequence to thoiie only, who have more of 
Christianity in their mouths than in their 
hearts : and the ark ef God ban never require 
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the hand of an Uzzab to support it Bot we 
will now proceed to tfaf^ contemplation of the 
heavens for this month. 

^ The Moon's latitude, on the 1st at midnight^ 
^s nearly three degrees twenty minoftes sooth, in . 
the eighteenth degree of the eleventh sign (^) ; 
and it decreases to the 4th» when she passes the 
eciiptick in her ascending node, between nine 
and ten at night, in the twenty-ninth degree of 
ibe twelfth sign ( K ). Her northern latitude then 
increases to the lltb, being at noon on that day 
a little more than five degrees, in the twenty- 
ninth degree of the third sign (U) ; decreasing 
afterwards to the 18th, on which day she passes 
the eciiptick in her descending node, between 
seven and eight at night, in the twenty-eighth 
degree of the sixth sign (11)^). Her southern 
latitude increases to the 25lh, being at noon on 
that day a little more than five degrees, in the 
twenty-fourth degree of the ninth sign (#); 
and then decreases tp the entl of thi^ month, 
passing the eciiptick in her ascending node 
between ten and eleven afr night, in the twenty- 
seventh degree of the twelfth sign ()^). 

The Moon rises, on the 2d in the morning. 
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with the four amall stars ki the tai^ of the Gmt^ 
and is seen to pasr between the two highest an4 
the two loweslt.^ On the 36, she rbes under the 
eighth of the Water- bearer^ directing her coarse 
to Jupiter. On the 4th> she rises nearly witb 
JupHer, to whom she is observed te make rapid 
approaches, bat she does not ^ss him till seven- 
teen minutes past eight this, morning. On the 
5th, she rises nearly in a line with the two 
eastern of the four stars in s^are, Jupiter being 
now to the west of her, and she is soon followed 
by Saturn to the east of her, whom 6he will 
have passed before her next appearance*^ Oa 
the 6th, she ri«ies with Saturn, now to the west of 
her, and her recess from this planet is the chief 
feature of her course. On the 7th, she risea 
under the three first stars of the Ram, to the 
east of her, and -of course being nearest to (y) 
the^third of this constellation. Saturn is now 
at some distance from her to the west, and Jo- 
piter as far again. On the 8th, she rises 'under 
the three first stars of the Ram, now to the west 
of her; and on the 10th is new Moon, at forty 
minutes past seten in the evening, but from her 
too great northern latitude without an eclipse.. 

On the 12th, the crescent of the Moon is seen 
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-tbovl San*-«et in weit-north^west, and when the 
tUn appear the two first of tlie Twins are aneen 
above her, but she .does not pass the second till 
after Mooo-set : Venus and Mars above her at 
some distance will attract attention. On the 
)3tb> she is seen under the two small stars and 
included nebula of the Crab> near to but to the 
€fast of which stars is Venus, whom she will 
have passed before her next appearance. On 
the 14th, she is seen under the small stars in the 
bead of the Lion, between Venus and X^) ^he 
eleventh of this constellation, directing her 
course to Regains and Mars. On the i5th, she 
is seen under {nj) the seventh of the Lion, and 
above Regulus, both to the east of her^lMara 
being to the east of them, and site w\\\ evidently 
liave passed above the Latter star and the planet 
before her next appearance. On the 16tb, she 
is seen above Mars, as she passed near to him 
at twenty-seven minutes past nine this morning. 
On the .17 th, she is seen to have receded con-^ 
Biderably from Mars, and to be directing her 
course to (j3)'Lhe second of the Virgin. On the 
18th, she is initway between (/3) the second and 
()}) the seventh of trie Virgin, tiie former to the 
west* the latter to the east of her. On the 1 pth, 
she is between (7} the third and Spica^ but 
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neatest to the former 8tar» and diiecting htsr 
course to the latter. Oa the fiOth, she is seen 
near to Spica, bnt to the east of this star, as sbev 
passed it at fifty minutes past sis this eveniog. 

Ob the 2l8t, the Moon is on the meiMiaa 
about San«set^ haring aboTe her the tenth and 
eleTonth of the Virgin, and she will be seen ta 
pass pnder (X). On the 22d, she is on the 
meridian at filty^one minotes past eight> being 
under the two first of the Balance, (a) being to* 
^e west of her, and (/3} almost directly aboTe 
lier« On the 23d, she is on the meridian afr 
forty-sfoor minutes past nkie, haying (^) the- 
Ibnrth of the Scorpion almost directly aboTe hev^. 
and (j3) the aecond higher op to the east andh 
near to the meridian ; (tt) the sixteenth is neat 
to her to the westf, and she will soon pass it itt 
her way to Ant ares, which star she doee not 
reach till after Moon-set. On the 24th, she i# 
on the meridian at forty-one minutes. past ten, 
haying now Autares to the west of he^, as she- 
passed this star at about a quarter past eight tbta- 
morning, having moved from it with considerable 
rapidity. Ou the 25tb, she is on the merididn< 
at forty-two minutes past eleven, having below 
and near to her to the west (y) the third of tbe 
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Archer^ and to the east {S) the fonrthi abate and 
near to which latter star she will soon pass, (f/t/j 
Ihe twelfth beings from her great southern lain 
tude, at some distance above her. 

On the 26th is full Moon^ at four minutes past 
1ie?en in the mornings but from her great southern 
latitude without an eclipse. She rises, in the 
evenings under the small stars in the head of the 
Archer. On the 27th, she rises under the two 
first stars of the Goat to the east of her ; and on 
the 2$th they are above and to the west of her^ 
and she will be seen to direct her course to the 
small stars in the tail of this constellation. On 
the 29th, she rises with the small stars in the 
tail of the Goat to the west of her ; and on the 
90th, she rises under the four stars in triangle 
of the Urn, being about midway in its stream 
between (X) and {<p). 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 
.Idth, but too near the Sun to be discovered by 
the general observer before that time. His po* 
sition is more favourable at the end of the month, 
when he is an evening star ; but then his height 
above the horizon at Sun-set is not nine degrees, 
to the west of west-north-west. His Utitude, on 
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bear to the latter star on the 7 th. She then 
directs her course to (y) the third of the Lton, 
which she passes about the end of the month. 
A telescope directed between (g) and (y) will be 
sure to find her from the 7 th. The Moon passes 
her on the 15th. 

Jupiter is a morning star. His latitude, on 
the 1st, is one degree eight minutes south, in the 
twenty- first degree of the twelfth sign ( K } ; and 
H increases to about a degree and a quarter, his 
motion being direct through about two degrees 
and a half. He is seen thierefore, during the 
whole month, near the same spot, in the barren 
space under the four stars in square, about mid- 
way between the lines drawn through the two 
eastern and two western stars and produced* 
The Moon passes him on the 4th. 

Saturn is a morning star. His latitude, on the 
1st, is two degrees seventeen minutes south, io 
the twelfth degree of the first sign (T); and it 
increases about eight minutes, his motion being 
direct through about a degree and three quar* 
ters. He is seen therefore near the same spot, 
under {$) the fourth of the Fishes, and almost in 
a line with the highest and lowest of the foof 
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stafi in square. The Moon passes him on 
Ibe 5tb. 

Herschel is on the meridian about one in the 
morning on the 3d, and at three quarters past 
eleven at night on the 21st. His latitude, on 
the 1st, is eleven minutes south, in the twenty* 
eighth degree of the ninth sign ( t) I and it in- 
creases about a minute, his motrou being retro- 
grade through nearly a degree and a quarter. 
He is, when on the meridian, seen at first directly 
above {7) the third of the Archer, slowly reced- 
ing to the western margin of the Milky- way. 
The Moon passes him on the 2i»th. 

The apparent diameter of the Sun, on the 1st, 
is thirty-one minutes thirty-five seconds ; and on 
the 1 6th thirty-one minutes thirty-two seconds* 
The Moon^s apparent diameter, on the 1st and 
Ud, is about thirty-two minutes twenty-two se- 
conds; and it then decreases to the 17th, being, 
on that and the preceding day, about twenty- 
nine minutes thirty-six seconds. It then in- 
creases to the 29th, being, at noon on that day,, 
thirty-two minutes forty- six seconds. The Sun 
enters the fourth sign (S)on the 21st, at forty* 
three minutes past one in the afternoon* 
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bear to the latter star on the 7 th. She then 
directs her course to (7) the third of the Lton, 
which she passes about the end of the month. 
A telescope directed between {s) and (y) will be 
sure to find her from the 7 th. The Moon passes 
her on the 15th. 

Jupiter is a morning star. His latitude^ on 
the Ist, is one degree eight minutes south, in the 
twenty- first degree of the twelfth sign ( K } ; and 
jt increases to about a degree and a quarter, faia 
motion being direct through about two degrees 
and a half. He is seen therefore, during tb« 
whole month, near the same spot, in the barren 
space under the four stars in square, about mid- 
way between the lines drawn through the two 
eastern and two western stars and produced. 
The Moon passes him on the 4th. 

Saturn is a morning star. His latitude, on the 
1st, is two degrees seventeen minutes south, in 
the twelfth degree of ^he first sign (T); and it 
increases about eight minutes, his motion being 
direct through about a degree and three quar- 
ters. He is seen therefore near the same spot, 
under (^) the fourth of the Fishes, and almost in 
a line with the highest and lowest of the foof 
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siMi in square. Tire Moon passes him on 
ibeStb. 

Herschel is on the meridian about one in the 
morliing on the 3d« and at three quarters past 
eleven at night on the 21st. His latitude, on 
the 1st, is eleven minutes south, in the twenty- 
eighth degree of the ninth sign ( t) ; and it in- 
creases about a minute, his mot rou being retro- 
grade through nearly a degree and a quarter. 
He is, when on the meridian, seen at first directly 
above (7) the third of the Archer, slowly reced- 
ing to the western margin of the Milky-way. 
The Moon passes him on the 2;5th. 

The apparent diameter of the Sun, on the 1st, 
is thirty-one minutes tbh*ty-five seconds ; and on 
the 1 6th thirty-one minutes thirty-two seconds* 
The Moon^s apparent diameter, on the 1st and 
Ud, is about thirty-two minutes twenty-two se- 
conds; and it then decreases to the 17 th, being, 
on that and the preceding day, about twenty- 
nine minutes thirty-six seconds. It then in- 
creases to the 29th, being, at noon on that day,. 
thirty-two minutes forty-six seconds. The Sun 
enters the fourth sign (s) on the 21st, at forty- 
three minutes past one in the afternooQv 
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Bor the position of the fixed stars at any hdvr 
of the night, consult the volume for IB06, 
cording to the following Table : — 
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THE appearance of lh<» comet laat year, withool 
any warning from astrgnomerf, the ahorfhest of 
lis stay with us, aod the prejudiceSi which still 
subsist, respecliDg these bodies, made it for a 
time the general subject of conversation. '^ Where 
"were the astronomers,'^ it was said, " that they 
Ipaew nothibg of the matter ; and why did they 
lea?e it to tiie guard of a mail coach to announce 
to the country the arrival of this stranger^** 
Among those, by whom thei^e questions were 
frequently repeated, it fell to my lot to be re^ 
marlced upon by a kady, for whom I entertaia 
very great respect, who looked in vain to my 
book for 1819, for some intelligence concerning 
this wonderful stranger. " Why was it not an* 
nounced in the Evening Amusements ? " The 
answer is very short: " Because the Author knew 
nothing of the matter/' On the doctrine •( 
«omets be is ^ very great sceplitk ; aad be it 
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tb«y may b« writtoD, taking care only» that they 
should be authentick, and important. 1 nkM 
hope, that the lady I hnve above alluded to will 
•end her eajd; and I trust» that her ladyship's 
connections, in the line marked cot in the map 
annexed to the memoir, wfll be excited by her 
not to let this phoenomenon pass unnoticed, and 
also be prepared to attend to those circumstances, 
vrbich are so judiciously pointed out bye. Mr* 
Batly as the most worthy of notice. It is not 
iroiix great observatories only, that we are to 
expect information. A combination of observa* 
-tions from persons in different parts, following 
the plain and simple directions of Mr. Baily, 
may serve the cause of astronomy in a higher 
degree than those, which can be expected from 
a few observatories only : and 1 am^persuaded, 
that the author of the memoir will not be ofiended 
at my borrowing largely from it, and thus co* 
Operating with him in his laudable etideavour to 
make this phoenomenon more particularly noticed 
than any of the same kind, that has hitherto 
com^ under the observation of mortals. 

^ There has not been so great an eclipse ob- 
served in this part of Europe since, the year 
ilQif, nor will there be another equal to it befavc 
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to my readers the arrival of a cornet^ I ha^e 
some pleasure in calling their attention to a 
phcenomenoD^ which is more interesting to astro^ 
tkomy, and of rarer occurrence^ than that of 
some one or other of the innumerable wandering 
bodies^ whose appearance, not being reduced to 
certain rales, is in general the subject of greater 
admiration. We have this year four eclipses, 
and one of them, an annular eclipse of the Sun, 
will happen on the 7th of September. We shall 
not in this island have the advantage of seeing it 
hi this particular and beautiful form i but it will 
be so seen in a long line of country, from the 
German Ocean to the Adriatick, and through the 
south of Italy. We are greatly indebted to a 
^gentleman of Gray's Inn, Mr. Francis Baily, 
for calling the attention of the publick to this 
subject; and he has not only printed a very in* 
teresting memoir upon it, not intended for sale, 
but has declared his readiness to furnish such 
persons, as may send their cards for that pur- 
pose, with any number of copies they may re- 
quire. He has annexed a request, which I trust 
will be generally complied with, that they, who 
thus- receive his memoir, will be kind enough in 
return to favour him with the observations, they 
or their friends may make^in whatevter language 
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tb«y may h% wtititin, taking care only» that they 
should be authentickf and important. I sliall 
hope, that the lady I hnve above alluded to will 
•end her card ; and I trust* that her ladyship's 
connections, in the line marked out in the map 
annexed to the memoir^ will be excited by her 
not to let this phoenomenon pass unnoticed, and 
also be prepared to attend to those circumstances, 
which are so judiciously pointed out bye. Mr, 
Baily as the most worthy of notice. It is not 
from great obseryatories only, that we are to 
•xpect information. A combination of obserra* 
tions from persons in different parts, following 
the plain and simple directions of Mr. Baily, 
may serve the cause of astronomy in a higher 
degree than those, which can be expected from 
a few obseryatories only : and 1 am.persuaded, 
that the author of the memoir will not be oflended 
at my borrowing largely from it, and thus co* 
Operating with him in bis laudable endeavour to 
make this phoenomenon more particularly noticed 
than any of the same kind, that has hitherto 
come under the observation of mortals. 

. There has not been so great an eclipse ob- 
served in this part of Europe since, the year 
tlQifi nor will there be another equal to it beforve 
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the year 1847. Now, jf we take the interTll 
betweefi these two years/ amoanting to upward* 
of eighty years, and consider how many comets 
liave been s<en since the year 1764, and how 
many more will probably be seen before the 
y6ar 1847, we cannot hot took on the eclipse ia 
^he present year as an object of as great cario« 
aity as thai of the appearance of a comet. It 
falUto the lot of very few persons, comparatively 

■ 

apeaking, to be favoured with the sight of either 
an annular or a total eclipse of the Sur. My- 
riads upon myriads are agitated with vain ter- 
rours on the appearance of comets; but the last > 
eoknet had nothing to do with the melancholy 
event on the i6th of August in this country ; 
por will this annular eclipse of the Sun accele- 
rate or retard the measures in agitation to raise 
or depress the people; to enlarge or contract 
the limits of free enquiry; to make the press 
the instrument of increasing knowl edge, or a 
tool subservient to the views of tyranny' and 
prtestcraft. The appearances in the heavens 
for this month call us now to difi^rent spe€u>- 
lations. 

. The Moon passes the ecliptick in her ascend- 
ing node, on the 1st, between ten and eleven at 
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night, in the twenty^scfenth degfte of^ the 
twelfth sign (X); and her nertfaern latitude 
increases to the Sth^ when it is, at noen, fiye 
degrees two minutes^ in the twenty->fifth degree 
of the third sign (11); and it decreases then ta 
the 15tb, when she passes the ecliptiok in her 
descending node« between nine and ten at night, 
in the twenty-sixth degree of the sixth sign (tT()« 
Her southern latitiide then increases to the 22d, 
being, at midnight, fi?e degrees six minutes, in 
the twenty-fifth degree of the ninth sign {t)l 
and it decreases afterwards to the 29th, when 
she passes the ecliptick in her ascending node, 
between one and two in the morning, in the 
(wenty-fifth degree of the twelfth sign (K)s 
and her northern latitude then increases, being, 
on the last midnight, three degrees twenty-six 
minutes^ in the sixth degree of the -second sign 

The Moon rises, on the Ist, soon after eleven 
at night, about the same time with and near to 
Jupiter, as she passed the planet at twenty-ope 
minutes past five this afternoon. She ~is seen 
afterwards to be directing her course above Sa- 
turn to the east of her. On the 9d, she is fol* 
lowed soon after, her rising by Saturn, but sbm 
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<k>et not pass him till after Sun-rise. On the 
Sd« . she rises soon after Saturn, now to the west 
of.faer> ami daring their visible appearance in 
the morning of the ^th, is leen to recede front 
him at a considerable rate^ directing her courie 
to the Pleiades. 

On the 5tb, the Moon rises in the morning 
under the three first stars of the Ram> and on 
the 6thy about the same time with the Pleiades 
to the east of her, bat she does not reach them 
tiU after Sun*rise. On the 7th, she rises soon 
after the Pleiades, now to the west of her, and 
is seen afterwards to direct her course to (jS) the 
second of the^ull. On the 8th, she rises undef 
and near to the second of the Bull, and she 
passes this star about San*rise. 

On the 10th is new Mooti, at thirty-six mi» 
nates past seven in the morning, but from her 
great northern latitude without an ellipse. - On 
the 11th, her ci*esceiit is seen tiear the horizon 
soon after San-set, to the north of west-north- 
west, Venus, whom she will have passed before 
her next appearance, being in the west-north- 
west, and nearer to the horizon. On the 12tb» 
she i| seen between the small stars in the head 
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of the Lion and Rcgului, directing h«r course to 
Mars to the east of the star, Veoot being now 
below her to the west. On the IStfa^ she is seen 
abof e Regolos^ approaching Mars at a Very slow 
rate. On the Hth> she is stilly from the slow- 
ness of her motion, to the west of Mars, but she 
will have passed near to him before her next 
appearance. On the 15th, she is seen to the 
east of Mars, and near to (/3} the second of the 
Virgin, undev and near to which star she passes 
before Moon*set, Mars being now at some dts* 
tance to the west of her. On the 16tb, she le 
under (t}) the seventh and {y) the third of th« 
Virgin, the former to the west, the latter to the 
east of her,^ her motion being now remarkably 
slow, as will be observed by her nearness to 
Mars,' considering the time that has elapsed 
since the passed him. She is directing her 
cours* to the first of the Virgin. On the 17th« 
she is seen stiU to the west of Spica, passing 
ibis star about four hours and a half after Moon« 
set, and she is moving now at a greater rat« 
than for the few days last past. On the 18tb, 
she is seen under the tenth and eleventh of 
the Virgin. On the 19th, she is seen passinf^ 
under the Urst of the Balance. On the 20th, 
she is aeen under the second s^md fbvirth of tb« 
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Scorpion to the east of her» directing her course 
to Antares. 

On the 21 st^ the Moon is on the meridian 
jil twenty-one minutes past eight at night, 
tinder and near to Antares to the west of her» as 
•he passed this star at three quarters past five 
this afternoon. On the 22d, she is on |he meri* 
dian at twenty minutes past nine» being now re- 
moved to some distance from Antares to the 
west of her. On the 23d, she is on the meri- 
dian at twenty-three minutes past ten, having 
the small stars in the head of the Archer above 
her to the east, and (X), the eleventh of this 
constellation, above and much nearer to her to 
the west On the 24th, she is on the meridian 
at twenty-six minutes past eleven, having above 
her, to the west, the small stars in the head of 
the Archer, and to the east, at a greater distance^ 
the two first stars of the Goat 

On the 25th is full Moon, at fifty-three mi- 
nutes past two in the afternoon, but from her 
^eat southern latitude without an eclipse*. In 
-the evening she rises at some distance under th9 
two first stars of the Goal to the w»t of her, and 

G 
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she is moving at a very great rate towards tbe 
small stars in tbe tail of this constellation^ On 
the 26tb, she rises with the small stars in the 
tail of the Goat, having just passed the most 
eastern of them* She is soon followed -by JupU 
ter, considerably to the east of her. On the 27th> 
she rises under the four stars in triangle of the Um> 
abKHit the same time with Jupiter, to whom she 
directs her course. On the 28th; she is seen 
soon.af\er her rising to the east of Jupiter, and 
she passes above this planet soon after midnight, 
and ber transit by him is t&e chief feature of 
ber course, in otherwise a very dreary region, 
and she directs ber course above Saturn. On 
the 29th, she rises to the west of Jupiter, from 
her rapid motion at some distance from her, and 
it will be evident that she will have passed 
Saturn at her next appearance. On the 30tb, 
ehe is followed soon after her rising by Saturn, 
now to the west of ber^ but they are at opposite 
ftides of the ecliptick. On the 31st, she rises 
under the three first stars of the Ram, and it 
nay have been observed, that, notwithstanding 
the rapidity of her motion in her orbit, there 
has not been a proportionate difference in the 
times of ber rising, which arises from the incH- 
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nation of that part of the ccliptick (through 
which she has heeii passing for the last four 
days) to the horizon. 

Mercury is an eyening star, at his greatest 
elongation on the 234 His latitude^ on the Ist^ 
is one degree And three quarters, in the twenty* 
eighth degree of the fourth sign (s)i and it de^ 
Ureases to the 17th, when he passes the ecliptick 
in bis descending node, in the twenty-first de- 
gree of the fifth sign (^ }• Hi$ southern Jati^ 
tude increases to two degrees and three quarters^ 
when he is, on the Slst, in the fourth degred of 
the jsixth sign. The keen astronomer will de« 
tect him, in the beginning of the month, near 
the horieon in west*north-west, about tbsee 
quarters after Sun-set ; apd as be moves rapidly, 
he may, on the 5th and 6th, be discoyeied near 
the nebula of the Crab. He travels thenca 
tiirough the barren regipn between^the Crab 
and the Lion, directing his course to Regulus, 
passing under (K) the lowest of the small star^ 
in the head on the 12th. On the 22d, he passe» 
above and near to Begulus, but he falls short of 
(p) the seventeenth, somewhat more than three 
degrees from and above it. The Moon passes 
him on the 12th» 

G2 
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Venus it in her inferior conjunction on die 
SOth^ and till that time an evening star. Her 
latitude^ on the Ist, is forty minutes south, io 
the fifteenth degree of the fifth sign (SI); and 
it increases to nearly seven degrees, to the 
seventh degree of this sign ; her motion being 
direct to the 9tb, when her latitude is about two 
degrees, in the sixteenth degree of the same 
sign ; and aAer this day her motion is retro- 
grade. She is seen under the small stars in the 
head of the Lion, and her height above the 
horizon at Sun-set decreases rapidly. The 
Moon passes her on the ] 2th, 

Mars is an evening star. His latitude, oh the 
Ist, is nearly a degree north, in the eighth degree 
ef the sixth sign {X(g) ; and it decreases about 
twenty-five minutes, his motion being direct 
through about eighteen degrees and a half. He 
IS first seen to the least of Regulus, and in the 
body of the Lion, directing his course to (0) 
the second of the Virgin, near to and above 
which star he passes at the end of the month* 
The Moou passes him on the )5th. 

'^ Ceres is an evening star. Her latitude, on 
ithe 1st, is eight degrees thirty-nine miniites 
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north, in the twenty-eighth degree of the fifth 
*ign (^)> ^^^ >( decreases to eight degrees 
eleren minutes, in the eighth degree of the 
sixth sigh (tv)^}, her motion being direct 
through about, thirteen degrees. She is fii'st 
seen near to but to the east of (y] the third 
of .the Lion, and directs her course thence 
to ($) the eighth of this constellation. She 
tra^'els through a very barren space^ and we 
meet with no guide to her in her way, but 
must content ourselves with the line between 
(y) and (9), but towards the end of it (9) is 
a good direction to her, as she will be found 
under and within two degrees of it. The Moon 
passes her on the 13th. 

Jupiter is a morning star. His latitude, 
on the 1st, is one degree and a quarter south, 
in the twenty- fourth degree of the twelfth 
sign {H), and it is increased about ten' mi- 
nutes. He is stationary on the I2th« and 
during the whole month in the same degree. 
We shall see him, therefore, near the same 
spot, in the barren space under the four stars 
in square. The Moon passes him on the 1st, 
and the 28th. 
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Saturn is a morning star. Hia latitfude, on ^he 
Ist, is two degrees twenty- ^ve minyites, south, 
ia the fourteenth degree of ihe firat sign (T) ; 
and it is increased by about eight minutes, bis 
motioa being direct till t;he 12th, and after thai 
retrograde during the whole month, jn the s;une 
degree^ He isjseen. therefore near the ssme spotj) 
under (f) tb0 fifth and {X) the sixth of the FMesi 
both.to the east of him. The Moon passes liim 
on the 5d, and the 30th. 



Herschel is on the meridian about eleven at 
night on the 1st, and about half past nine on the 
52*2d. His latitude is, on the 1st, twelve minutes 
south, in the twenty-seventh degree of the 
ninth sign ( j^ ), and continues nearly the same 
during the whole month, his motion being retro- 
grade through about a degree* \Ve keep thjere- 
fore (f(^) the twelfth of the Archer as a guide to 
him, wfien on the meridian, as he is then below 
it to the west, and slowly receding from it. The 
Moon passes him on the 23d. 

f 

The Sun's apparent diameter, on the 1st, is 
thirty-one minute» thirty*one seconds, and on the 
16th, thirty-one minutes 'thirty*two seconds^ 
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increasing slowly during the whole of the month. 
The Mood's apparent diameter^ on the 1st at 
noon, is thirty-two minutes and a^half; and 
it decreases to the 14tb, on which day it is about 
twenty-nine . minutes thirty-two seconds. It 
then increases to the 26th, on which day it is 
about thirty-three minutes ten seconds ; and it 
afterwards decreases to the end of the month, 
being, on the last midnight, thirty-one minutes 
fifty-four seconds. The Sun enters the fifth 
sign {SI) on the 23d, at twenty- four minutes 
before one in the mornings 

For the position of the fixed stars at any hour 
of the night, consult the volume for 1 S06, ac- 
cording to the following Table : — 
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MY readers are aware, that eclipses of the Sun 
are of two kiods, either partial, or total. Total, 
when the Sun's disc is entirely covered by the 
Moon; partial, when only apart of the Sun's 
disc is covered by the Moon. This part may 
be of every possible dimensions, a very small 
portion only being obscured by the Moon in its 
passage over the Sun, or so great a part may be 
obscnred as to leave but a very small part of 
the Sun's disc visible. The magnitude of the 
part obsci}ir^d depends on the relative propor- 
tions of the apparent diameters of the Sun and 
Moon, and the direction of the Moon's path by 
the Sun. 

The partial eclipses are divided into two 
kjnds ; those, which are annular, or not annular. 
Annular are those so called, from the body o^ 
tke Moon wholly covering a part of the body of 
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tbe Sua in luch a miuiner, that tbt Iiiminoua 
part of the Sun appear* in the form of a ring 
round the dark orb of the Moon; The hreadth 
of this ring varies every moment, from the time, 
that the Moon's orb, being totally immersed in 
that of the Sun, leaves its ctrcamference on one 
■ide, till its opposite side touchea the opposite 
aide of the Sun's disc. The breadth of the ring 
if constantly increasing on the one side, from 
tbe amallegt conceivable speck, till the breadth 
on both sides is the same ; and this equality can 
be but momentary, as the Moon continues its 
conne, making now the breadth oF the ring on 
the firtt side greater than that on the second, till 
at last the ring disappears in the same manner 
as it began to appear. The ring is perfect to 
those, from whose eye a Hue drawn through 
the centre of the Moon passes through the 
centre of tbe San : to all others the breadth of 
the rtng will be unequal, as will be evident to 
any one by an easy experiment. 

Make two circles, the one of any diameter 
you please, tbe other ™illi a diameter Rhorter 
than that of tbe first, 
drawn on a large piece 
be drawn on another pi< 
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exactly^ and mad« black on one side. Now let 
the first circle represent the Snn^ and through 
the centre of it draw a line to represent a por* 
tion of the ecliptick, and tHrough the centre 
draw another line, making a small acute angle 
with it. With a pin put through the centre of 
the black circle, let it move along this second 
line ; and, as it enters into the white circle, re- 
presenting the Sun, you will see, by the gradual 
diminution of the white part, how the luminous 
part of the Sun gradually diminishes, and the 
obscure part increases. When the whole of the 
black circle has entered the other, .you will see 
the form of the visible orb of the Sun the mo- 
ment before the ring is formed : as the black 
circle ^moves on, you will see how the ring of 
light varies in its dimensions ; and when the pin 
passes through the centre of the white circle, 
you will perceive, that the breadth of the ring is 
the same all round. This will be only momen- 
tary; for, as the black circle proceedsi the 
thickness of the ring on the side towards which 
it is moving diminishes, that on the other in- 
creasing, till the edge of the black circle touches 
the edge of the white circle, and the ring alto- 
gether disappears. 
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Thif little ezperimeDt shows you the state of 
the Sun and Moon, when the ring is at one time 
perfect Now» inst«>ad of drawing the second 
line through the centre of the white circle, take 
a point at a little distance from the centre in the 
first line, and draw your second line through 
that point, and move the black circle in the 
direction of that line ; and you will, as before, 
mark during the progress the formation of the 
white ring around it, but it will never he of the 
same uniform thickness all rounds 

By varying the situation of the point taken in 
the diameter of the white circle, you will per-» 
ceive, what a variety of forms the annular 
eclipses are capable of; and you may pursuejhe 
experiment, by extending the diameter of the 
white circle, and taking a point in the line thus 
extended without the circle, and draw through 
it the line marking the path of the Moon's 
centre over the disc. As before, make the pin 
through the black circle move ia this line, and 
every form of eclipse may be made clear to your 
conceptions, and in a better manner perhaps 
than can be expressed by words. For you may 
draw the line of the Moon's path either above 
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or below th« diameter drawn through the white 
circle ; and this will show you the cases, when 
the Moon enters the Suq's disc on the northern 
or southern side. The extreme cases will be 
seen ; the Moon just touches the Sun> of enters 
into its disc^ making only a partial eclipse. 

The case of a total eclipse may be explained 
in the same manner. But for this purpose the 
circle, representing the Moon, must have the 
same or a greater diameter Jthan that repre- 
senting the Sun. As before, you will make the 
black circle pass over the other, and you will 
then readily perceiye that there cannot be a 
total eclipse, if the apparent diameters are the 
same, unless, in the passage of the black over the 
white circle, the centres at one time coincide, 
and then the total eclipse will be momentary, 
and it must be a central eclipse. When an 
eclipsp is to be represented, and it is total for 
some little time, the diameter of the black 
circle must be made larger than that of the 
white circle, and you will perceiye, from that 
experiment, how short a time will elapse, even 
in a central eclipse, during which the white 
circle is completely covered by the black, ot 
there is a total eclipse of the Sun» 
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This little experiment may appear trifling: 
but I should recommend it to the particular 
attention, not only of the common observers in 
the tract of country, where the approaching 
eclipse will be annular, for it is not undeserving 
of the notice of the greatest astronomer in £u* 
rope. For, if^he should have before his eyes 
for some time, ki a variety of figures, the accurate 
state of the solar orb, according to his proportion 
of the diatneters of the Sun and Moon at various 
intervals, during the eclipse, his eye will be so 
accustomed to mark the variations, that at the 
time of the eclipse he will find himself muck 
more competent to determine the appearance, 
that the solar orb gradually exhibits to him. 
This was not thought an unworthy practice, by a 
wise nation, whose writings will, when the learned 
world ^ is become, and it will though probably in 
a very remote age become Christian, be thought 
more worthy of regard, than the miserable 
effusions of Greeee and Rome, by which in our 
youth we are half heathenised. The learned of 
this nation did not disdain to have the figures of 
the crescent of the Moon, in its various forms 

<uyc>«if. Is not this as true now as in the time of the 
writer of these Greek words. 
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after the conjunction, displayed to those, who 
noted its early appearance ; and we should en- 
deavour, in the most familiar manner possible, to 
make our ideas plain and clear to all, who stand 
in need of instruction. Recommending there- 
fore to my readers to try the experiment in the 
way I have set it forth to them, I proceed to the 
appearances in the heavens for this month. 

The Moon's latitude, on the 1st at midnight, 
is four degrees fourteen minutes, in the twentieth 
degree of the second sign ( ) ; and it increases 
to the 4th, on which day it is at noon somewhat 
more than five degrees nine minutes, in the 
twenty-second degree of the third sign (11); 
and it then decreases to the 12tb, when she 
passes the ecliptick in her descending node, be- 
fore one in the morning, in the twenty- third 
degree of the sixth sign (mjj). Her southern 
latitude now increases to the IQth, when it is at 
noon five degrees fourteen minutes, in the 
twenty-sixth degree of the ninth sign {t); and 
it decreases afterwards to the 23tb, when she 
passes the ecliptick in her ascending node, be- 
tween nine and ten in the morning, in the 
twenty-fourth degree of the twelfth sign (H). 
Her southern latitude now increases to the end 
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of the month, being, on the last midnight, fire 
degrees sixteen minutes, in the twenty-sixth 
degree of the third sign (11). 

The Moon rises, on the Ist, about half past ten 
at night, with the Pleiades, having the three 
first stars af the Ram above her to the west^ and 
is soon followed by the small stars in the tail of 
the Ram, passing (() the sixth soon after mid- 
night, and she directs her course to the Pleiades. 
On the 2d, she rises under the Pleiades, now to 
the west of her, and will be perceived to direct 
her course to the second of the Bull, or star in 
the tip of the northern horn. On the 3d, she 
r4ses with the second of the Bull to the east of 
her, and is seuen, during the morning of the 4-th, 
to approach, but does not reach this star till after. 
Sun-rise. 

On the 5th, the IVfoon rises in the morning soon 
after the second of the Bull, now to the west of 
her, and from her great northern latitude passes 
dear to (x) the tenth of the Waggoner, about 
Sun-rise. On the 6th, she rises with the two 
lint of the Twins to the east of her, and will 
be seen to direct her course under the second of 
them. On the 7 th, she rises under and almost 
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io a line with the two first of theTvrins^ and 
on the 8th is new Moon, at forty-one minutes 
past nfne at night, but from her great northern 
latitude without an eclipse. 



\ 



On the 10th, the crescent of the Moon is seen 
in the evening after Sun-set in the west, from 
her unfavourable position near the horizon, Mara 
being above her to the east, to whom she is 
directing ber course. On the IHb, she is seen 
to have been approaching, though wiih aNery 
slow pace, towards Mars, still at some distance 
from her to the east ; above her are the small 
stars in the head of the Virgin, and she is direct- 
ing her course under (/S) the second of this 
constellation. On the 12th, she is seen under 
(y)) the seventh of the Virgin and Mars, but she 
does not pass him till an hour after Moon-set. 
On the 13 th, she is seen between Mars and the 
first of the Virgin, the planet to the west and 
the star to the east of her, and she is directing 
ber course to the star. On the 14th, she is 
seen to have passed Spica, but to have receded 
rery slowly from it, and the attentive readers 
will have noticed how short, comparatively 
speaking, her duration above the horizon, after 
Sdn-set, has been. Three causes contribute te 



1 
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tbis effect; the unfayoorableness of her po$ttiOD^ 
the sloirness of her motion in her orbit, and the 
direction of hei^ coarse^ declining southwards 
from the ecliptick. On the I5tb, she is seen 
under the tenth and eleventh of the Virgin to the 
westj and the first of the Balance to the east of 
her. On the lOtb,. she is seen under the two first 
ptars of the Balance to the west, and the second 
of the Scorpion to the east of her, directing her 
course to Antares, On the 17tb^ she is seen ta 
the west of Antares, directing her course near ta 
but below him, and she does not reach him Ull 
about four hours and a half after Moon-set 

On the 18th, the Moon is on the meridian 
about SuB-set, and when the stars appear we 
shall see Antares, now at some distance from her 
to the west. On the 19th, she is on the meri- 
dian at seven minutes past eight in the evening, 
having at some distance above her (ju.) the twelfth 
of the Archer, and below and near tu her to the 
west {y) the third, and to the east ($) the fourth 
of the Archer. From her great southern latitude 
her height above the horizon is less than ten 
degrees, being less, by somewhat more than 
five degrees, than the meridional height of the 
£un at the winter's solstice* This makes her 
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stay abbve the horizon^ from the time of being 
on the meridian till Moco-8et> much shorter 
than half of the shortest day in the year. In 
fkct> she passed the winter^s solstice little more 
than half an hour before she: came to the meri^* 
dtanl. It may amqse some of my read'ers, wheo 
they view the Moon on the meridian, to consider 
the advantage they have in winter above those 
countries, where the Sun on the shortest day is 
'of the same height only above the horizon^ at 
aoon« as the Moon now is; and they may easily 
discover those couhtries^ if they have a globe o£ 
the EsM'th. On th^ I20th, the Moon is on the 
meridian at nine Kiiinutes past nin^, having the ' 
small stars ' in^the head of the Archer above her 
to the west. 



r 
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On the 21st^ the Moon is on the meridian at 
eleven minutes past ten at niight, having the two 
iivst stars of the Goat almost directly above her^ 
but, from the greatness of her southern latitude, 
at tome distande. 'Her. latitude, hds been de- 
creasing, so that 'her meridional height above 
the horizon has been increasing from that Gansc# 
and it has been farther increased by the height 
of her place on the ecliptick .being, increased. 
These two oircutnstanoe^ witl* of course be no* 
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ticed by the teachers of aittronomy. On the 22d, 
she is on the meridian at ten minutes past eleven, 
haTJng the small stars in the tail of the Goat 
to the east of her, and she passes (e) the fifth 
before Moon-set, directing her course between 
the two highest and the two lowest of these 
stars. 

On the 2Sd is full Moon, at thirty minutes 
past ten at night, but from her too great southern 
latitude without an eclipse. She rises in the 
erening about Sun-set, and her splendour will 
afterwards eclipse the small stars near to her* 
Jupiter will be seen at some distance to the east 
of her. On the 24th, she rises nearly with 
Jupiter, still to the east of her, and she directs 
her course to him. On the 25th, she rises under 
Jupiter, now to the west of her, as she passed 
)bim about an hour after Sun- rise this day; and 
ahe directs her course above Saturn to the east 
of her. On the 26th, she is followed soon after 
ber rising by Saturn, now to the west of her. 
On the 27 tb, she rises under the three first stars 
of the Ram to the east of her ; Saturn now rising 
at some distance from her to the west* On the 
28th, she rises under the three first stars of the 
Bam, now to the west of her, and is seen to direct 
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her course to the Pleiades to the east of ber^ 
On the 29th, she rises with the Pleiades^ very 
near to th^|n, bat to the east; and her receas 
from them is the chief feature in her courseii 
On the 30lh, she is followed soon after her rising 
by the second of the Bull, to which star she is 
directing her course ; and on the 31st, she rises 
soon after the second of the Bull, now to the 
west of her, having passed near this star in the 
afternoon, at thirty-four minutes past three. 

Mercury is in his inferior conjunction on the 
19th, being, of course* before that time an even- 
ing star. His latitude, on the 1st, is two de- 
crees fifty-seven minutes soath, in the fourth de- 
gree of the sixth sign (lYjj}) ; and it is nearly thre» 
degrees and three quarters on the dth, in the fifth 
degree of this sign, when he is stationary. After 
^is his motion is retrograde* bis latitude in- 
creasing to the 16th, when it is four degrees and 
three quarters, in the thirtieth degree of the fiflh 
frsgP (^)* It then decreases to the end of the 
month, when it is one degree iseventeen minutes, 
in the twenty-second degree of this sign; and 
in this degree he is stationary on the 29th. From 
bis southern latitude and unfavourable positioa 
be will be detected by few in tlie early part of 
the months but at the end of it, his position be- 
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coming more favoorable, he wHi offer himsdr 
with sufficient facility to the diltgeot observer. 
On the 28th^ he is near to and nader (^} the m^ 
teenth of the Lion, and near to Chat star he i^ill 
be seen for the three following days. The Moon 
passes him on the 14Kh* 

Venus is a morning star/ Her latitude, on 
the 1st, is seven degrees south, in the seventh 
degree of the fifth sign (SI) i and it increases' 
to the 13 th, when it' is seven degrees thirty«two 
minutes, in the first degree of this sign. It then 
decreases to nearly five degrees and three quar- 
ters in this degree, as she is stationary in tho 
thirtieth degree of the fourth sign ( S ) on the 
23d. At first she is too near the Sun to be visi- 
ble, but the favourableness of her position, not- 
withstanding her great southern latitude, will, 
before the middk of the month, point her out as 
the 4)recurser of the Sun. She is in a very bai^ 
ren space in the southern part of the Crab, at a 
considerable distance under the two ^rst of the 
Twins.; and her motion being very slow, she is 
seen near the same spot to the end of the month. 
The Moon passes her on the 7th. 

Mars is an evening star. His latitude, on the 
rst> is thirty-four minutes north, lit the twenty- 
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seventh degree of the sixth sign {^); and it de« 
cresses to about a quarter of a degree, in the 
sixteenth degree of the seventh sign, his motion 
being direct through about nineteen degrees and 
three quarters. He is first seen to the east of 
(/3) the second of the' Virgin, from which s^ar he 
proceeds to (ij) the seventh^ passing under and 
near to it on the lOth. Qn the 18th, he passer 
(y) the third of the Virgin, but at a greater dis* 
tance ; and he finishes his course between this 
star and the firsts but nearest to the latter stan 
The Moon passes him on the 12th. 

Ceres is an evening star* Her latitude, on the 
1st, is eight degrees five minutes north, in the 
eleventh degree of the sixth sign (tip) ; and it 
decreases to about seven degrees forty minutes, 
her latitude, on the Q5ih, being seven degrees 
and three quarters, in the twenty-second degree 
of this sign. She will be seen therefore, at first, 
under and to the east of {i) the eighth of the 
Lion, and she directs her course to the small 
stars in the head of the Virgin. It is a barren 
space through which she passes ia her course; 
but on the 24th we shall ^liscover her between 
the second of the Lion (jS) and the sixteenth of 
the Virgin ({) the most western star in this con<* 
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•iellatton, being aboTe and less than two degrees 
from it. To see her» however^ we must hate % 
good horizon between west and we8t-by*nort1b, 
The Moon passes her on the 1 ltb» 

Jupiter is on the meridian about three quar-^ 
ters past two in the morning of the 3d ; at two 
on the 1 5th; and at one on the 27 tb. His Uti* 
tude^ on the lst> is one degree twenty-six mi* 
notes south, in the twenty-third degree of the 
twelfth sign (K) ; and it increases nearly seTen 
minutes, his pibtion being retrograde through 
about three degrees. He is seen, when on 
the meridian^ under the four stars in square, 
but nearest to the line passing through the 
two eastern of them ; and, at the end of 
the month, he is nearly equidistant from this 
line and that drawn through the two western 
of these stars. The Moon passes him on the 
25th. 

Saturn is on the meridian about balf an hour 
before Sun-rise on the 1st, and about three in 
the morning on the ] 9th. His latitude, on the 
1st, is two degrees thirty-three minutes south, 14 
the fourteenth degree of t-he first sign ( T) ; And 
it increases about eight minutes, his motion being 
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inetrograde through littlt more than a degree. 
He is seen/ therefore, near the same spot^ undef 
({) the fourteenth of the Fishes, and nearly in a 
line with the highest and lowest of the four 
stars, in square. Tbe Moon passes him on tha 
Mlb. 

Herschel is on tlie meridian at fifty^two mi* 
sutes past eight at night on the 1st, and at^half 
past seren on the 23d. His latitude is aboat 
'twelve minutes south, in the twvnty-sixth degree 
of the ninth sign {t)l and it remains nearly the 
same, his motion being retrograde through less 
^han half a degree. He has, when on the meri« 
dtan, (ju.) the twelfth of the Archer above liloi 
to the east, and (9) the eighth of the Serpent- 
bearer below him .to the west, being uearty in 
the middle between these stars. The Moom 
passes him on the IQth. « 

Thc^ Sun's apparent diameter, on the 2d, is 
thirty-one minutes thirty-five seconds-; and on 
the 10th, thirty-one minutes forty*one seconds. 
The Moon's apparent diameter, on the 1st at 
^midnight, is thirty-one minutes and a half ^ and 
'4t decreases ta the 11 tb, during which day it is 
^oot twenty-nine minutes twenty*eight seconds. 

H 
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It then iocreateg to the 24th, when it is, Bt 
noon, thirty-three miniitea iwenty^ight seconds; 
flind it afterwards decreases to the end of the 
month, being, on the last midnight, thirty mi- 
nutes forty seconds. The San enters the sixtb 
sign {rji) on the 2Sd, at fifty-four minutes past 
five in the morning. 



iPof the position of the fixed stars at WBef 
hoar of the night, consult the Tolome for 
according to the fallowing Table:-— 



TABLE OF POSITIONS. 



Pos. 


1 

h. 


m. 


8 
h. m. 


16 
h. m. 


25 
h. m« 


» 

< 

i 


VII. 
VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
Xll. 


8 
10 


42 

47 


1 

8 15 
10 20 


7 45 
9 50 

11 53 


7 12 
9 17 

11 20 


f 




2 
4 


50 

45 
46 


23 

2 18 
4 19 


~ 


1 48 
3 49 
5 55 


1 15 
3 16 
5 22 

i 


4 
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Alf tdip!^ of the Sun Was formerly an object 
iCft tenonr to the inhabitants of the Earth, and 
lii^tory records remarkable results from them» 
such as the stepping of a battle, the defeat of 
9(n expedition, aod the advantage taken of ati 
ignorant population by the prediction of them* 
2t^ lof^ow i^iewed With^miration by the commoni 
observer, and employed in the promotion of 
science by those, who are farther advanced in 
knowledge. The former party may be made 
useful by a little attention to a few circumstances* 
smd the latter are called upon to observe them 
fviih a greater degree of precision. 



* I. 



The first thing is to be prepared with easy 
sneatis to observe this pfacenomenon to advan« 
tage ; and Dr. Maskelyne has given us such 
p1a»h directions upon this subject, that 1 cannot 
di^ better than quote bis own words. 

H 8 
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*' Dark glasses ahould be used to defend the 
«ye from tbe intensity of the Son's l^ht. 
Transparent glasses, smoked over the flame of a 
candle or lamp, will giro a more distinpt and 
.agreeable vision of tbe disc of the Sun than any 
tinged or coloured glasses will do. Provide two 
pieces of glass of convenient lengthy not too 
■thick (the common xrown glass^ used for win- 
dows^ will do as well as iiny}^ wipe them cleaa 
and dry. Warm them a little by ^he fire, if tl^ 
weather be cold, to prevent their cracking when 
applied to Uve flame of the candle; Jben .draw 
one of them gently, according to Fts whole 
length, through the flame, abd part of the smoke 
will adhere to the glass. Repeat the same ope** 
ration, only lea.ving a little ^artati^ne end now 
vintouched^ Repeat the operatioo; leaving -a 
further part at the same end untouched ; arid so 
each time leave a further part of tbe i$ame end 
untouched, till at last you have tinged the glass 
Mrith several dyes^ ir\creasing gradually in black- 
ness from one end to the other. Smoke the other 
glass in U|ie .manner.; andiipply ri)e two glasses 
one a^ain«it tbe other^ only separated by a rec- 
tangular border, cut of brass or card paper, the 
smoked faces being opposed to each other, and 
ibje dt^pest tinges of both placed togeth^ it ^the 
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same end. Tie the glasses firmly together wUK 
waxen thready and they are ready for use. The 
tmge at one end should he the slightest possible, 
and at the ^ther end so dark> that you cannot * 
see the candle through it. fiy this contrivance, 
applied between your eye and the Sun, you will 
have the advantage, not only of seeing the Suu'» 
light white, according to its natural colour, and 
liis image more distinct than through' common 
dark glasses, bnt ako of being able to intercept 
more or les»of hi» light, as yoir please, and as * 
the clearness or thickness of the air requires if, 
by bringing a darker or lighter part of this 
combined dark glass before your eye ; which 
wiU be a great convenience at all times, but 
pnrticalarly when the brightness of the Son is 
liable to sudden changes from flying ctouds." 

Having prepared your/self with a smoked glass, 
the next thing is to have your watch regulated 
by some watchmaker, if you are fortunately 
neair enough to one, who notes the passage of 
the Sun over the meridian; and you will by that 
note the time of the Moon's appulse to the Sun 
and departure from him ; and also the appear- 
ance8> aa they represent themselves to yod 
dv^TiDg the eclipse. These observations may be 
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of great use; for they will be compared with 
othen of the same kind, aod the place of obser- 
Tation in general will be sufficiently known by 
the description of its distance and bearing from 
the adjoining country towns. 

The next things to be prepared are a thermo- 
meter^ barometer, and a burning glass. The 
thermometer to note the variations of heat, if 
there siiould be any, during the eclipse^ or for 
some little time before and after it: the baro» 
meter to npte the variation, if any» in the prea- 
sure of the air during the eclipse, or for 
some time before and after it : the burning 
glass to mark the variations, if any, in the. power 
of ihe Sun to set ^'e to paper, rag, or any other 
substance held in the focus of it during the 
eclipse* It will be useful to prepare yourself for 
this last experiment, by trying it previously, with 
glasses of different powers, on paper, dried rag^ 
rag moistened with water and with spirits of 
wine, and paper with a small quantity of gun- 
powder on it. Thus you will readily, at the 
time, use these different substances, or whatever 
may suggest themselves as fit for the purpose; 
a«id he careful to note the time» when, the dif* 
, ferent substances took fire; or when anyof them 
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failed. It will be particularly necessary for 
tli08e» who live in the tract, where the eclipse is 
sinDalar, to use the burning glass at the time 
ivhen the ring is most perfect, that is, wbea the 
Sun exercises the least power of exciting beat* 

They, who have telescopes, and one that 
magnifies about thirty or forty times is suf.- 
ficientj should, previous to the eclipse, note the 
spots, if any, in the Sun, and make a diagram of 
its disc, with those spots upon it. He will then 
note down the time, when each of those spots 
is eclipsed, the appulse of the Moon to the 
western part, and also to the eastern part of it. 

It is not probable, that the diminution of light 
will be sufficiently considerable to give any ob- 
servers the view of the planet^ or fixed stars. 
But they should be prepared for such an occur- 
rence, and will look for Mercury about eighteen 
degrees to the west of the Sun, near to Regulus; 
for Venus, about furiy-one degrees westward of 
the Sun ; and for Mars, about thirty-five degrees 
to the east of the Sun, and not far from Spica 
Virginis. 

Mr. 3aily bag given the foltowiog caicalation 
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for th« ecUpae, from Burckhardt** tables of the 
Moon, and De Lambre't tables for tiie Sun, and 
9|PCordingr to bim, *' the ccliptick conjunctioA 
will take place on September 7, 1820, at 

Ih 51' 37'', 3 P.M. apparent time, or ) 
1 9^ %o, SL P.M. mean time 1 

** And, at that tune, we shall have the 

f o / ^ 

True longitude of the luminaries 5 U 47 40,7 

True latitude oF the Moon (north) ...... 

Moon*^ horary motion from the Sun....» 

■ horary motion in latitude (de- 
creasing) M M » 

" horizontal parallax. 

I semidiameter... «....^ 



Sun's semidiametec 

— horizontal parallax 

declination (north)....,.. 



»« ..•......»■ •«..- 



•-•• a ..«*•«.«' 



44 39,4 


27 1,7 


2 43,0 


33 33,0^ 


14 41, 0> 


15 54,8 


8,7 


5 59 41,9 



** From these elements it may be determinedv 
that the Moon's shadow first touches the Earth'ii 
disc at 11** 23' a.m. apparent time at Greenwich, 
in north latitude SQ'' 43', west longitude 90*50"; 
ftod that H finally leaves it at 4*" 39'4 fm. appoh 
rent time at Greenwich, in north latitude 3** ^\% 
east longitude 20"* 25'. Consequently the total 
duration of the general eclipse to the inhabitimlft 
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of the Earth will be about 5^ 17' : but at no bne 
place in particular will the duration.be miich 
more than half that time/' 

.From De Lambre's principles, he has also 
constructed another table, by which will be 
shown the several places, expressed by positions 
of latitude and longitude, through which the 
centre of the Moon's shadow will pass in its 
progress across the Earth's disc, at the sereral 
times therein mentioned. 



Appment 






Apparent time 


time j 


iit 


Latitude 


Longitude from 


Greenwich 


North. 


Greeuwich. 


at the placet 


P.M. 


> 








h ' 


99 


O t n 


o / /' 


' h ' " 


12 54 39 


81 39 29 


W. 149 32 55 


2 56 27 A.M. 


55 





83 39 34 


129 44 37 


4 16 2 


1 





82 24 34 


42 38 12 


10 9 27 


8 


16 


76 6 21 


17 3 15 


12 e 


10 





75 23 11 


14 31 41 


12 11 53 p.m. 


20 





69 9 41 


5 52 U 


12 56 31 


30 





64 13 27 


46 50 


1 26 53 


40 





59 47 31 


E, 2 50 4'2 


1 51 23 


50 





55 44 40 


5 48 32 


2 13 14 


« 





51 56 26 


8 26 4 


2 33 44 


10 





48 18 42 


10 57 6 


2 53 48 


30 





44 49 25 


13 32 32 


3 14 10 


30 





41 25 32 


16 23 32 


3 35 34 


40 





38 3 53 


19 41 


3 58 56 

4 25 59 ' 


50 





34 40 41 


23 59 43 


3 





31 7 If . 


30 24 13 
46 2 4 


5 1 37 


8 


11 


27 10 30 


6 12 19 



us 
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From this table he makes the fptlowing ob* 
aerrttians. 

" It will be seen that the central eclipse com- 
mences in north latitude 81*" 39' 29*', west 1oq« 
gitode 149^S2'^5^ whea the Sun and Moon 
will rise together (the centre of the Moon bei»g 
directly on the centre of the Son's disc) to the 
iohabitants of that part of the globe, at 2*" 5^' 27^ 
in the morning, corresponding to IS*" 54' 30^ 
(or 0^ 54' 39''*) in the afternoon at Greenwich e 
that the Sun will be centrally eclipsed on the 
meridian (or exaetty at noon) in north latitude 
"76" ^2V', west longitude 17" 3' 15", when it is 
jh g/ 16" in the afternoon at Greenwich^ and 
that the Sun witf set centrally eclipsed in north 
latitude 27* KX 30", east longitude 46* 2' 4" at 
6^ 12' 19" in the afternoon, corresponding to 
3** 8' 11" at Greenwich. 

" If the points, mentioned in the second and 
thipd columns of the above table, be marked on 

» "That is, 54' 3^' after 12 o'clock at noon. The 
English astronomers begin the day at noon ; but the 
French reckon from midnight, as in the civil mode of 
reckoning. There cannot however be any ambiguity, in 
the prcseat case, as to the 12\ 
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a good map* and lines be drawn connedkig 
th^ae points, we shall have the path pf tktt 
oeAtre of the Moon's shadow across the globes 
Whence it will be seen^ that the centre of the^ 
i^Midow, having entered the Eacth's disc near 
Ihc North Pole, will proceed between tbe Sbet- 
land islands and the coast of Norway down tb» 
•North JSea» and enter the conitaeut of EurofW 
on the. coast of ^ Westphalia, aboat half way be« 
tween the Ems and the Weser. It will thence 
proceed, nearly in a straight line, across Ger- 
9iany and the Tyrol country, and enter the gulf 
^f Venice, about midway between Trieste and 
Venice. Traversing that golf it will cross 
the heel of Italy ; and> after skirting the coast 
of the Mor^a and Candi^t, will pass directly over 
Alexandria in Egypt; and fj^aUy leave the 
iParth in Arabia, near the Persian gulf/' 

Having thus prepared yon to observe yourself, 
i^nd also to suggest to your friends abroad (where 
the eclipse, particularly the annular eclipse* is 
visible), what is requiiite for them to notic6 
during the eclipse, 1 proceed t6 describe the othor 
appearances in the heavens during this month. 



r ' 



yfk^ Mpon's latittyl^ oa the IsV i> fi^^ <)•♦ 
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grecs thirteen minatei north, in the lecond de« 
gree of the fourth sign ( s ) ; and it decreases 
to the 8th, when she pastes the ecHptick, hi her 
descending node, between six and seren in the 
morning, in the twenty-fourth degree of the 
sixth sign (tv(). Her southern latitude increase* 
to the 15th, when it is at noon fiye degrees 
seventeen minutes, in the twenty-second de* 
gree of the ninth sign { t); and it then de** 
Greases to the 2l8t, when she passes the eclip* 
tick in her ascending node, about nine at 
night, in the twenty-third degree of the 
twelfth sign (H). Her northern latitude then 
increases to the S7th, when it is, at midnight, 
€iTe degrees seventeen minutes, in the twenty** 
second degree of the >hifd sign (H); and it de*^ 
creases afterwards to the end of the month, be* 
ing, on the last midnight, four degrees and a 
quarter, in the last degree of the fourth sign (S). 

The Moon rises/ on the 1st; between elereti 
and twelfe at night, under the tenth of the 
Waggoner, and is perceived, during the morning 
of the 2d, to direct her course to the second of 
the Twins. 

On the Sd, the Moon rises in the mornieg 
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«oon. after the second of the Twins, and will 
form with the two first of this constellation 
aboTO her, and Veiius at some distance below 
faer, a particular groupe before Sun-rise. On 
the 4th, she is followed soon after her rising 
by the two stars and included nebula of the 
Cra^f passing the highest of these stars before 
' Son-rise. Venus is at the opposite side of the 
ecliptick to her, and at a greater distance front 
it* On the 5th, she rises under the small stars 
in the head of the Lion, Venus being now at 
some distance from her to the west ; and on the 
7 th is new Moon, at fifty-two minutes past one 
in the afternoon, at which time the Sua is 
eclipsed by her; the eclipse beginning at 
Greenwich at twenty-four minutes and a quar- 
ter after noon. The greatest obscuration is at 
fif^y- three minutes past one, and it ends at six- 
teen minutes and three quarters past three* 
The digits eclipsed are ten degrees twenty-seven 
minutes and a half on the Sun's northern limb. 
Preceding remarks point out where the eclipse 
is annular. 

On the 9lh,' the crescent of the. Moon is 
seen near the horizon at Sun-aet in west^by- 
•CNitb^ ber im&yoiirable position, and southera 
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latiiude oocasioinng her to let, tiiotigh to loDg 
after the coivjunetioD. within half an homr after 
Son-set. Mars, with the first of the Virffin^ w^Ui* 
he perceived to the east of her. On the lOth^ 
ah^ is seen stil^near to the honsoti at Suia-aai^ 
and to the west of the ftrst of the Virtfin, aa shd 
passed this star at three minutes fiast four; and 
Mara will be seen near to it. On the.lltk, 
ahe is seen under the tenth and eleventh of ibe 
yirgin. Mars and the first being at some dia^ 
tsnee from her to the west. . Her increasiog^ 
aoothern latitiKk keeps her still near the horiaoa* 
On the ]2th, she n seen under the two ftrst stara 
of the Bahnce to the w«st of her, directing her 
edarse to Antares. On the: iSth, she is seea 
uddler the ibarth and second of the Scerpiea> bat 
she does not pass Antares till after Moon^set; 
On the Hth^ she is seen to the east of Antaresy 
having passed this siar about ten in the.morii^ 
log ; and we shall notice the greatness of bet 
fsoutbern latitude- by her being so much, belovr 
Ifae itar. 

On the 15ih, the Moon is on the meridian at 
thrae iiifnote« past six at nighty' being at Ihia 
imie only di>ottt ten dagncea abofeihevbertaoo^ 
and conseqqejBtly hpt atay^ afae^ve it tMefora 
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5f ooD^set if remarkably short/ being only «bo<lt 
three hours and a.quarter* This is owing to her 
•oothern latitude being greatest on this day, aod 
this circumstance will merit the attention of iht 
teachers of astronomy. To the east of her is 
the third of the Archer^ above and near to which 
star she will pass, but not till after IMboR-set. 
On the 16th, she is on the meridian a^ two 
miautes past* seven, having above her the smsiU 
stars in the bead of (he Archer to the east. She 
passes between (tr} the eighteenth and {0 the 
sixth about Moon-set, and nearest to the latter 
star. On the 17tli, she is on the meridian at 
two minutes past eight, having above her to the 
east the two first stars of the Goat, and to the 
west the small stars in the head of the Archers 
She is directing her course to Jupiter. On the 
18tb, she is on the meridian at one minute 
past nine, the two first stars of the Goat being 
now to the west. 

On the 19th, the Moon is on the meridjian at 
iifty-eight minutes past nine at night, having 
near to and to the west of her tile, four sgaall 
Stars in the tail of the Goat, having passed the 
most eastern of these stars about 4Son«set : Jo* 
piter and Satorn art «<^wto be noticed at dif* 
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ferent distances to the east of her, as she will 
pass near both of them. On the 20th, she is on 
the meridian at fifty-two minutes past ten, 
having now below her to the east, near to the 
horizon, but much nearer to the meridian, 
Fomalhaut, and above her Jupiter to the east, 
towards whom she is making rapid approaches. 
On the 21st, she is on the meridian at about 
three quarters past eleven, Jupiter being now to 
the west of her, as she passed this planet about 
half an hour before noon, and the rapidity of 
her progress will be marked by her present 
distance from him. Saturn is at a considerable 
distance^ from her to the east. An eclipse takes 
place before she tots. 

On the 22d is full Moon, at forty > eight minutes 
past six in the morning, at which time she is 
eclipsed, though not visibly to us. The eclipse 
begins at thirteen minutes and twenty seconds 
past five in the morning; the Moon sets at fifly« 
seven minutes and a quarter past five; the 
middle is at forty -one minutes fifty-four seconds 
past six ; th^ nd at ten minutes twenty seconds 
past eight; and the digits eclipsed are ten de* 
grees twelve minutes on the Moon's soathern 
limb. They, who have a good horizon in the 
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vesf, will thus for a short time perceive a sman 
part of her dis^ eclipsed. At night she rises 
finder the four small stars in square, and we 
shall see her about sn hour after, between Ja* 
piter and Saturn, but nekrest to the latter planet, 
by whom she will pass, and her passage above him 
is the chief feature in her course. On the ?3d, she 
is soon followed after her rising by l^aturn, now 
to the west of her, and at the opposite side of the 
ecliptick. She passed him at about half past 
one this morning, bat, from the rapidity of bet 
motion, has advanced considerably since that 
time from him to the east. On the 24>th, shjB 
rises under the three first stars of the Ram. On 
the 25 tb, she rises with the Pleiades to the east 
of her, but she does not reach them till after 
Son-rise. 

On the 26th, the Moon rises soon afler the 
Pleiades, now to the west of her, and is sood 
followed by the second of the Bull (j3), to which 
star she is directing her course. On the 27tb» 
she rises with and near to the second of the Bult 
(/9), but to the west of it, as she passes it at 
forty-nine minutes past ten. On the 28th, ^he 
is perceived to direct her course to (j3) the se« 
eoDd of the Tvrim. On the d9tbi the rises whii 
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the two firat of the Twin* to the east of her, and 
before Sun- rise we shall notice Veoas to the 
^ast of her, at the opposite side of the ecliptick* 
On the SOtb^ she rises under the two Erat atari 
of the Twinst now to the west of her. 

Mercury is a morning star, at his greatest 
elongation on the 6th. His latitude, on the Ist^ 
is fifty- nine minutes sooth, in the twenty-third 
'degree of the fifth sign {SI); and it decreases 
to the 5 til, when he passesi the ecliptick in hie 
ascending node, and in the twenty-fifth degref 
of this sign. His northern latitude now in- 
creases to tbe ]9tb, when it is one degree fifty- 
one minutes, in the seventeenth degree of the 
sixth sign {ttg) ; and it then decreases to the 
end of the month, being, on the. last day^ one 
degree twenty-one minutes, in the seventh degree 
of the seventh sign (:^}f his motion being direct 
through about thirty-four degrees. His position 
if very favourable for observation in the fprmer 
part of the month. On the 7th and 8th, we 
have an excellent directer to him, as on the 
7 th he passes Regulus (« Leon is) at thirty-one 
minutes past sttven at night, the star being only 
ten minutes and three quarters south of him. 
Consequently ia tbe looming he will be, d^tectjsd 
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rhy jft telescope, with ordinary power, or probably 
by many persons with the. naked eye, near to 
^nd to the we^t of this star, and on the morning 
of the ,8th near to but to the east of it. He 
thence moyjes in the barren space of the Lion, 
j^nd eludes the search of nost people by being 
iroinersed in the solar rays. The Moon passjss 
him on the 5i\u 

Venus is a morning" star. Her latitude, on 
the 1st, is five degrees and three quarters south, 
jn U)e second degree of the fifth sign {SI); and 
it. decreases to less than two degrees, in the 
twenty-second degree of this sign, her motioR 
being direct through about twenty-one degrees. 
She is seen, thecefore, first below and to the 
west of the two stars and included nebula of the 
Crab, which she passes on the 6th, but from h^r 
•oulhern latitude at some distance from them. 
Her course, in a barren space, is directed, to 
Begaiu2> to the east of her, and she passes above 
(£} the sixteenth of the Lion on the 27th, finish* 
ing her course between (^) and Regului^; but 
nearest to the former star« The Moon passes 
ber on the 4th. 

Man ia an eveaihg stan His latittide, on tbe 
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Itt, i» thirteen minutes northy in' the sixteeiAfr 
<iegree of the seTenth stgtr {^Jy and it de** 
creases to the 20ib> when he passes tfhe ecliptick 
is his descending node^ in the twenty-eighth 
degree of this sign. His southern- latitude now 
increases to nearly seven minates, his motion 
being direct tiirotigh nearly twenty-one degrees. 
From the unlia'FOorableness of hU position^ be ie' 
at first an hour and a quarter above the horizoa 
after San-set, atid his beigiit above h at San*set 
js only aboQt nine degrees^ the time and height 
daily decreasing. He passes aboYo the first of 
the Virgin on tb'e &th, and be finishes his coeriie 
wider the tenth and eleventh of this const el la- 
iio»y near to the latter star% The Moon passed' 
him on the l^Otb^^ 

Ceres is an evening star. Her latitude^ on 
the 1st, is seven degrees thirty-eight minuter 
north, in the twenty -fifth degree of the sixth 
sign ('njf ) ; and on the 25th seren degrees twenty- 
four minutes^ in the sixth degree of the serentb 
sign {^), her motion being direct through about 
thirteen degrees and a half. Thoegh she is- so 
much nearer the Sun than Mar^s h^r greae 
northern latitude gives her the advantage ovec 
kim in point (rf litigbt and danAioD after Sun^^ 
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wti tboy« tke faorijEon. Bat then the power •( 
the. solar ray^ having a greater influence upon 
lier> wii) conceal her from most observers. Sfa# 
M, in fact, in conjunction with the San soon after 
the end of the month. Her course lies- in a barren 
space in the head of the Virgin to the east of 
Q), passing under (o) the fifteenth on the 5tlu 
The Moon passes her on the 8th. 

Jupiter 18 on the ineridiafi aboot midnight on 
the 10th, and at eleven on the ASth. His latitude^ 
^0 the 1st, is one degree thirty- two minutes, ia 
the tjv^ntieth degree of the twelfth sign(3C); 
and it increases, and then decreases about a mi- 
liute, • during his retrograde motion through 
somewhat more than six degrees. H« is seen, 
therefore, in the barren space under the four 
fitars in square, directing his course to {f) the 
twe.dty-^second of the Water-bearer, situated on 
the eastern margin of the stream from the Urn, 
l)ut he stops short of it within a degree. The 
MoQVi passes him on the 21st. 

♦ I ■ 

Saturn is on theineridiah at two in the morn- 
ing of the 3d>f and at one on the 19th. His la- 
titude^ on the 1st, is two degrees forty-one nii- 
mites 40utb^ in. tbe thirteenth degree of the first 



^ 
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«gn (T); and it increases aboat three aihiiiUt^' 
liirflM>ti<Mi being r eirograde tbroogh sotneirhatf 
■Hx« than two degrees. He is seen, therefeteif 
when oo tbe meridian, under the fourth (B) of the 
Fishes» near to it to the east, and directly under 
it at the end of the month. The Moon pttie# 
Urn on the 25d. 

HerMrhel is a morning star. - His latitude, on 
tfie 1st, \s twelve minutes south, in the twenty- 
fiMi degree of the ninth sign ( / ) ; and conttUttes- 
neUKly the same during his small direct motaouT 
through about twenty minutes. He will b^ 
therefore seen in the same sp^^t, nearly midWay 
betw^n tbe eighth of the Serpent»bearer and 
tbe twelfth of the Archer. The Moon passet 
faim on the 15th. 

The Son's ap|>arent dimeter, on the 5d, i$ 
tbirty-(Mie minutei forty-seren seconds; and 64 ^ 
the 25th tbirty-one minutes fifty-nine second^ 
Tbe Moon's apparent diameter, ou the 2d at luid-^ 
night, is half a degrc . ; and it decreases to tbe 
7th, on which day it is about twenty-nine mi* 
ntltei twenty-six seconds. It then increases to 
the 2li^ when it is^ at midnight, thirty-three 
flfiritttes and a half; and it d^creaufs aftelrwattls 
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to the end of the month, being, on the last mid*' 
night, twenty -nine minutes fifty-eight s coads* 
The Sun enters the seventh sign {£t) <in rhe23d^ 
at forty-eight minutes past three in the morning. 

For the position of the fixed start at any hoar 
of the night, consult the volume for 1800^ aa« 
cording to the following Table :— 



TABLE OF POSITIONS. 



Pos. 


1 


m. 


t • 8 
b. in. 


: 10 
h. m« 


24 

h. m* 


•VII. 

mil. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 
XIL 

I. 




8 

10 


46 
51 

54 


6 

^ 8 

10 


21 
20 

29 


5 52 
7 57 

10 

11 55 


7 28 
9 51 , 

11 20 




2 

4 
6 

• 


49 

50 
56 
46 




2 
4 

1 

6 


24 

25 
31 
21 


' 1 56 
, 4 2 
; 5 52 


I 27 

. ,3 33 

5 23 
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ASTRONOMERS must prepare themselr^s for 

^isappoiDtmeDtc After all tba preparations, 

that have been made for an obseryation, a 

'dloady day or night may frastrate their hopes 

and expectatioM. In London the Son is eclipsed 

not unfrequently at noon by a fog, impregnated 

with its smoke, which produce a darkness far 

superior to that occasioned by any'partia! ecKpse 

of the Sun by the Moon ; and the good people 

of the metropolis are witnessei of this phceno- 

menon, without any endeavour on their part to 

prevent the atmosphere from being impregnated 

with naxious vapours. A vomitory of' smoke 

has been lately erected withiA a few yards of 

the place, where I am now sitting ; and I am 

treated daily with an eruption^ similar to, 

though not equal in magnitude to that from 

Mount Vesuvius, before it emits its shower of 



\ 
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9ton«s and fieiy hra. The same thing is gotivg 
«oa in other parts of tb9 metropolis ;^ for prirate 
advantage is pursued, wHhotit regard to the coa- 
•venience, health, or comfort^ of the publkk"; 
-and if thesmoke issues a little above the h<ytii!etf» 
it is not made « qtiestton» #tiat » afterwards tb 
'become of it I have before observed^' that a 
nirery great proportion of the smoke of Londoil 
is owing to the inattentton of tbe )egi:3fatai% 
to the eonstmction of the vomitbries, by whicii 
^it is discharged: thoagh k person baft hoihing 
to do bat to Uke a walk on Blackfriars' Bi-idgi6, 
and he will perceive, in the difference <rf tlfe 
^quantity of smoke emfhted by the ehimtoies of 
. yarioasfbrnaces before him, that it is in the power 
of the proprietors of them to prevent, at a Very 
inconsiderable expense to themselves, the air 
Tro'm being blackened by their furnaces, or im- 
pregnated with noxious vapours from the sub* 
^taaces^ which they are melting. In one place 
a chimney will be seen, which emits ten times 
the smoke as ita neighboar, though the con - 
aumption of coal in tlie latter is probably t«a 
' times as great as that in ihe fornKsr. 

' The remarkrof the people cf London on the 
"oelour/ef the kmar orb daring the eclipse can* 
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not be pf Any uie, for they see ihit^agh mn ar^ 
6ctel atmosphere ; and it will be ciifficidt if aot 
impossible to say, what effect ibis ooy prodoca 
oo.an object seeiv tbfough it. In other parts ^f 
the world, where they breaibe a purer air, litteiH 
tioQ will have been paid to the colmir <^ the 
lunar orb; and > it may be amaniDg to jcontrast 
tbe diffesent aocdiifits from ibe Continent, * wilb 
those which are given in London* I do not 
ima^ne, that this will weigh much as an argu- 
ment for purifying the. air of tbe great city; 
fyf, if the fine kdies in .town can bear with so 
nocb conipoiure the cl^ange of cokiur in the 
fnrnitare of .their drawing room«, by the smoke, 
in which they live, as inthetep of a ehinney, 
it is not likely, that any avgumeot drawn from 
tbe Son and Moon, will bave aoyeftctupon 

A strange inconsistency tabes place in town 
upon this subject. If flame m seen to be emitted 
from the top of my chimney, engines imme- 
4ia(ely hurry to the place, and I am.- compellable 
to pay a fine on the occasion ;* bat if I walk 
a few hundred yards from my house, I see vol- 
canoes of fire before me, and . n;» notice, is takoA 
^f them. The flame isaues in torrents from tbe 
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lop of the dtimoeyi but because it belongs to a 
fonnaoe, the proprietors are allowed lodisphif 
the pboenomenoB ^d Ubitum. Sorely if it it 
right, and Ithittk it Ttry rights that indiriddalt 
•bottld sofier for Ictttn^ fiame proceed frooi thd 
ohtaifties of prtrate bovies, the preprietert ^ 
fiiniaeet, who are eomptiiig the air in a htiii- 
dred^fpld greater degree, shoitid be aiider tho 
restrictioM. 



The ehimney of a furnace should neter be 
pemitted to be baik directly ofrer it, bat ait 
such a distance from it, that the flame, ffaoii^ 
frooi the fire, shoold never enter into tt. At 
•ome farAaces thia method is fcdiowed with great 
^trantage to the proprieter; for the flame and 
aaM»fce# being' conveyed by an irontobe to the 
chimney, the latter never recevves any injury, 
howoTer intense the heat of the Airnace may be; 
miip if the Aimace re(|«itre8 any repair, it ia 
made in a short tioM, and with very little inoon* 
Tooience or stoppage to the works. A chimney 
thus tnade will last' as long or much longer thatt 
a common chimney ; and if of :a ptoper height^ 
as in floine places, the sinoko fromi it Will eiceeed 
vary little that from a commoA firo plaipe j and 
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fixMB tb« greater hcighn Ibe centemhwtido of dw 
atiBOfpbere is less coMiderable* 

« 

I suggested Uiese« and a few otberrempfk^ on 
tbis aufaject, in a paper cMinidaicated to a few 
inemben of both booses tbe winiei^ before last, 
aiMl found not a dissen^isQi voice on tbe natore 
of tbe grievance^ bat on the contrary some 
strong conrictionsy that tbe remedy was easy^ 
and that it was deserting of pablick notice. I 
sball hope, thi^t some of my readers will be ^nly . 
impressed with tbe propriety of tbem} and if 
so» I fball b^g of tbam to exert their influence 
in the proper qoarters, that i& at aqy nite« .the 
etil cannot be got rid of, it may nol be per- 
mitted to ]n^rease> by any person being, at 
liber'ty to erect his steam engine» withoot regi|«l 
to the comfort of bis neigbbottrs^ or that of the 
piiblick* In f«cb a case I shall be glady ibat 
the:eo)onr of the orb of the Moon in an ecUpte 
occasioned ^hese observations, 

t By this month accounts will bave been re* 
l)«ved ifom the Continent, of the appearance of 
Ihe eclipse in var ions, places ; and it may. be 
nmusing tjo t^ifte a m^p of G^rmpey*: and colour 
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it like the map, that accompanies this work. 
For this we are indebted to Mr. Baily. wba 
very kindly gave roe permission to take a copy 
of the map be had made for his Memoir. In thit 
map is seen the tract of coantry in which the 
eclipse is annalar, the black line crosaing it 
shows the part of the coantry to whose tnhabi* 
Unts the centers of the Sun and Moon will ap* 
pear to coincide^ and an uniform lumiaon^ riorgv 
equal in breadth to about one twenty-ninth part 
of the Sun's dian^ter, will surrottod the body of 
Ihe Moon. The iohabitants of the country 
marked out by the dingy apace or each side of 
the black line, will have a different phceno^ 
menon. They who aye situated; to the wes| of 
the black line, will at the time of the middle of 
the eclipse see the upper limb of- the Moon v^ 
contact with, the upper liavb of the • Sun^ aad 
consequently the unobecored portioa of the 
3un's disc will be seen ronnd the U|idet part of 
4h^ Moon ; but they who live to the east of the 
jb^lack Upe will see the lower limb' of, the Mooa' 
ifi contact with the lower limb of the Su(K At* 
we live at such a distance from the dingy traet^ 
we must be conteated with repoi^ts from. otherA- 
of the exhibition of the ring, and be satisfie<t 
v^itb. appeaiances, whtch^ whilst we are op tbi0> 
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Earthy may nerer again be presented to as* 
The map will show ns, how to draw a more 
exact one from actual observatioos ; and we 
shall probably derive great satisfaction in per- 
ceiving the resemblance between our map> thai 
Ufiarked oul, and that which has been given to Uf 
with gteat skill by anticipation. Leaving yoo to 
begin the formation of such a map, I proceed to 
the appearances in the heavens for this month. 

The Moon^s latitude, on the 1st at midnight^ 
is three degrees thirty-one minutes north, in the 
twelfth degree of the fifth sign {SI ) ; and It de-> 
creases to the 5 th, when she passes the ecliplick 
in her descending node, in the twenty-third de* 
gree of^the sixth sign (tijf ), about twenty minutes 
before one after noon. Her southern latitude id« 
creases to the 12th, when it is, at midnight, five 
degrees thirteen minutes, in the twenty -fiilh de* 
gree of the ninth sign {t); and it decreases to 
the )9th, when she passes the ecliptick in her 
ascending node about seven in the morning, in 
•the twenty-third degree of the twelfth sign'(K^. 
>Her northern latitude now increases to the 25ih, 
when it is at noon five degrees ten minutes, in 
the twenty-third degree of the' third sign (Et); 
«nd it decreases to the end of > the month, bexn|^ 
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on the last midnight only forty-seven minutes, ia 
the fourteenth degree of the ^ixth sign (ttjj^]. 

The Meon rises, on the 2d in the moroing, 
with the small stars in the head of the Lion to 
the east of her, and she is afterwards perceived 
to direct her course to Venus and the first of this 
constellation. On the 3d, she rises under *the 
stars in the head of the Lion, and is sobn fol« 
lowed by the first and Venus, but she does not 
reach them till afler Sun-rise. On the 4th,> she 
rises under Venus and the first of the Lion now 
■to the west of her; and on the 7th is new Moon, 
at fourteen minutes past seven in the mornin^^ 
but from her too great southern latitude without 
mn eclipse. 

On the 1 0th, the crescent of the Moon is seen 
at Sun-set near the horizon ; her increasing 
jioutbern latitude and unfavourable position over-* 
coming the advantage, that would have been 
otherwise derived by the rapidity of her matioii 
irom the Sun. Above her is the second of the 
Scorpion to the east; and she directsher coarse 
to An tares. On the Uth, she is seen near to 
and to the west of Antai*es, as she passes thia 
star at; three quartern' past three this afteraoodw 
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Oh.thd l^h« she )s leco iHider the eighth of the 
Serpen^-beafer to the west» directing her coorie 
above the third of the Archer ; and, being nei^r 
it> her greatest southern Jatitvde, we can but 
Boiice ' the shortness of her doration above the 
borison after Saa-siet, considering the length of 
lime* that has elapsed since the new Mooa. By 

4 

ieoking back to fermef Yokinies^ we may per^ 
celve bow the track of the . Moon \m! Tariedf 
ftnd'the teacher of astronomy will da well ill 
•tiewtbjf his p<2pil> hew rnncb greater vtould b* 
the doraftioa of Moonlight this eTening^ if tb* 
JMoon bad as great a northern, a» it bat a 
tonthem latitude^ On the ISth, she is seen 
."under (X) the eleventh of the Archer, direetingi^ 
her course through the back of this consteU 
lation. 

!'•.'._'.;' • ■ ■ ' ■ . • 

;■ On the I4tb» the Moon k on the meridian at^ 
■«ne:<niiiM)te past six, having the small stars ist 
ithe.head of the Archer above her to the west,, 
And the two . first of the Goat alt a much greater 
distance above her to the east. On the 15th,. 
«he is on the meridian at fiftyo«ight nun^tes past 
«t>c, having almost directly above her tbe ^wo 
,$rBt of tbe Goat, and she directs her caurse to tba 
foar sm^ll stars in the tail of U^s coaateU^ticm^. 
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On the 16tb« she is oa^ the meridiaii %t fifty- 
three minutes past-seven, having almost directly 
under her («) the most western of the four sm^ll 
stars in the tail of the Goat, and she seta be^v 
iween (y) the most western of the two higfae$t»v 
and (]^) the most eastiern of the two lowest. She 
is directing her ( ourse to Jopiter. On the 17th, 
she IB' on the meridian at fortyrsix mi notes past 
eight, having Jiipiter at some- distance above her 
to the east, and her distance from the four small ^ 
Btars in the tail of the Goat shews that ber^' 
motion has beei^ rapid since- she passed them. 

On the J 8th, the Moon is on 'the meridian at' 
t;hirty*eight minutes past nine, • Jupiter being 
new below her to the> west, as she* passed - him 
this afternoon,' when> the planet snflfered an 
ocGultation. The immersion takes place at fifty- 
seven minutes and a qyarter past four in the' 
afternoon, and the emersion at twenty-seven^ 
ininates and three qiiarters past five. On the 
I4)tb, she is- on the meridian'^ at twenty- eight 
minutes past tens having Saturn to the east of 
her, and J^piier at » greater distance below her 
t0 the wei$t» She is' directing her course above 
Saturn, whom she will evidently have passed* 
tfefoife her- next apl^earance/ On the 20tb, she'- 
ll 
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is on the meridiaD at twenty minutes pait. eleven^ 
having above her to the east the three first stars 
of the Ram^ and near to but below her the sixth 
of the Fishes to the west. Saturn is now below 
her to the west, and Jupiter ^ a much greater 
dietanee.^ 

- On the 2 1 St is full Moon, at sixteen' m mutes- 
past four in the afternoon, but from h«r too 
great northern latitude without an eclipse. She 
rises in the evening under the three first stars of 
the Ram, and her passage under them is the 
chief feature of her course. On the 22d, she 
rises under the three first stars of the Riaiii, now 
to the west of her, and is soon followed by the 
Pleiades,* to whom she is directing her coarse. 
On the ^Sd, she rises under and very near to the 
Pleiades, directing her course to (j8)the second 
of the Bull. On the 24th, she is followed -soon, 
■after her rising by the second, of the .Bull, but 
she does not reach this star till after Sun-rise-. 
QQ*th(EL25th, she rises soon after rh-e second 'of 
the'Bull, now to the w«8t of her; and frota^ber 
gi*eat northern latitude passes under and near to 
the tenth of the Waggoner in her course. On 
the 26th, she.fi8es with the two first stars of the 
T^mi to tb^ east of heri directing her coufHt t& 
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(jS) the second of them. On the f27thi she rises 
;«inder the two first of the Twin3» and near to the 
second ()3), as she passed near to this star at 
sixteen minutes past three this afternoon. On 
the ;28th» she is followed soon after her rising 
by the two small stars and included nehula of the 
Crahy which she will haye passed before mid- 
BJght, directing her coarse to the first of the 
Lion. On the 29thv she rises under the. small 
stars in ihe head of the Lion; and, during the 
laorBing of the 30lb« is seen to direct her course 
to Regulua* On the 3lst> she rises in the morn- 
ing, under Regulus to the west of her, as she 
passed this star at twenty^eight minutes past'- 
three in the afternoon of the preceding day. 

< • .Mercury is in his supeFior conjwotion On the* 
Ht, and an evening star during thi^ month. His 
latitude,- on the Hi, is cMe degree and a quarter 
north, in the eighth degree of the seventh sign 
(^); and be passes the ecliptick in his descend-- 
u(ig node,. 'in the twenty ^ninth degree of this si gn^. 
on the ICkh.-r Has southern latitude increases to- 
one degree fifty-five* minutes, in the twenty- 
•ixth. det^e;e of the eighth sign (ITt), on the 31st. 
His^neafnfss to the Sua in the former part of the- 

. BioDthy aad his unfavourable position^ and south- 
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cm latitude al th<s close of it, will pretlede Ike 
generality of observers from delecting bite' ttifti 
month. The Moon passes him on the 7tb. 

« 

Venas la a morning star, at her greatest eioiK 
gatioD on* the 9th. Her hatitade^ on the Ist^ h 
one degree forty-nine minutes south, in the 
tweaey<«third degree of the fifth sign [St)y ^^ 
it decreases to the 20th, when she passes the 
ecliptick in her ascending node, in the tentli' 
degree of the sixth sTgn Cnjf ) ; and her northern 
latitude increases to a degree,' in the twenty- 
fourth degree of this sign. She is Brsi followed, 
soon after her rising, by (/3) the second of the 
Virgin, under which st«r she passes on the 5tb;^ 
and she continues her course under the five stars* ^ 
m triangle of this constellation, passing mider 
{yj) the seventh on the lUtb, and (y) the third oxt 
the 1 6th. She is directing her course between 
the tenth and eleventh of the Virgin, patsing^ 
from her increasing northern latitude, the firat 
on the 2Sth, at the distance of about three de-^ 
grees. The Moon passes her on the 2di, 

Mars is an evening atar. His latitude, on the 
J St, is seven mintrtes south, in the teveiith (de- 
gree of the eighth tign (tit) ; and it increases to 
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abof* twenty minutes,, in the twenty^eigbth de- 
gree of this sign. The unfavottral)li ness of hie 
poaittoo allows him so short a duration above the 
liorisofi after Sun-set, that he will not be no* 
ticcd by the generality of observers* The Moon 
pasiet bin on the IHh. 

Ceres is ao evening star at first Her latttnde, 
MstheUt, is seven degrees twenty-one miniltet 
north, in the ninth degree of the seventh sigft 
.(i&}l< and it decreases to seven degrees ten 
jnifliites^ in the twentieth degree of this sign» 
on 4he 25th>. her motion being direct througb 
about fourteen degrees. The conjunction tak^ 
place on the 2d, when her great northern ]ati« 
tude gives her a dilation of near three quarters 
of «n hoer afler San^set ; but the influence of 
iheeolar rays will overpower her, as they will 
also in the morning, when from the same cause 
she rises before the Son. But the favourableness 
of her position, as a morning star, will soon 
^ enable her to escape from the overpowering raye 
- of the Sun; end about the 17th of the month 
she wiit be discovered under the five stars in 
. iviaiigle of thp Virgin, about seven degrees from 
(^) the fourth of this constellation. She. is di« 
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reeling her course to (/3) the second of the "Bs^ 
lance. The Moon passes her on the 7th. 

' Japiter 19 on the meridian at thirty-^ght mii^' 
iitttes past ten at night on the Ist^ and about 
nine on the 25 th. His latitude, on the 1st, k 
one degree thirty-two minutes in the sixteenth 
degree of the twelfth sign ( )C ) ; and it de- 
creases about five minutes,, his motion beiog 
.retrograde through about two degrees and a 
quarter. He will be seen therefore under {^) 
the twenty-first of the Water-bearer, moving, 
slowly under it from east to west.. The Moon< 
passes him on the 18th.. 

Saturi> is on the meridian at midnight on the- 
'4th, and at eleven at night on the IQth. His 
latitude, on the 1st, is two degrees forty^four 
minutes south, in the eleventh degree of the 
first sign (T);, and it decreases about two mi^ 
nutes, his motion being retrograde tbrougb 
about two degrees and a quarter. At first he is^ 
seen, when on the meridian, almost directly 
under ($) the fourth of the Fishes, receding 
.■lowly to the west. The Moon passes him. on* 
the.20ih*^ 
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Herschel is an evening star. His latitude^ oi^ 
the 1st, is twelve minutes south, in the twenty- 
sixth degree of the ninth sign {t), continuing 
nearly the same during the M^hole month, his 
motion being direct through (ittle more than a 
ciegree. We shall see him, therefore, near the 
same spot, about five degrees from (ju.) the twelfth 
of the Archer above him to th^ east. The Mooa 
passes him on the 13th% 

The Sun's apparent. diameter, on thelSth, ii 
thirty-two minutes nine seconds^; and on the 
24th thirty-two minutes and fourteen seconds^ 
The Moon's apparent diameter, on the 4th, i«h 
twenty-nine minutes twenty-eight seconds ; and 
>t then increases to the 20th, being, at noon,, 
thirty -fthree minutes fourteen % seconds; and it 
decreases to the end of the month, being, on the 
last midnight, twenty-nine minutes thirty- two 
seconds. The Sun enters the eighth sign {Tl\) 
ou the 23d, at two minutes before noon^ 

For the position of the frxed stars at any hotir 
of the night, consult the volume for 1806^ ac» 
cording to the following Table : — 
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iH contesuplating the map, which marks oojl 
(the tract of cbtnitry^ wboae inhabitaQts pcrceiv* 

4 

tk» tfrfar eclipiCto have b«an annular, my r«aderi 
wUi bMfe be^ atruok with th9 smali breadth of 
ttbe tracts and particularly. of that part, which it 
bls»;k, compaced with tbo country in which a 
partial eclipse, and stHI more with those exten^ 
aive regions, in wbicb no eclipse at all is pe^« 
ceived. Hence they will not b^ at a loss to un.* 
derstand the commoa expression, that there are 
more eclipses of the Sun than of the Moon, hviji 
fewer of .the Sun are seen in a given place* 
When an eclipse is total, .which happens seldom 
coQipared with the eclipses that are parltal^'fi 
vgimilar map may hn draivn, and a black line w^U 
.mark the regions, in which such an eclipse is 
risible. You will remeoyber^ that in a former 
Tolume I threw outthe hintt, that Homer derired 
his hesicitiful passage on the distress of A^x ^i 
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the sodden darkness that overapce^Mi hxB furmy, 
from a total eclipse of the Sud ; and thati if on 
calculating backwards the eclipses of the Siui to 
a remote pe'riodt we shoold find one, in which 
the path of the nmbra paued orer the plains of 
Troy^ about the time of the supposed siege^ we 
should have not only a proof amounting (a a 
▼ery high degree of probability of my assertian, 
but also we might assign a date Ao that very im« 
portant etent. Many indeed heiieve, that die 
whole is a fiction of the peeW This is not my 
opinion ; for I am inclined to think, that the 
transaction was reaV : thai Troy was a placa oi 
"great celebrity » thai it wa^ oe«rtbcown by,- a 
leonfederacy of the p^ty barbaroos kings, ioi 
Greece ; and that the er^nt gaye rise to a spe- 
cions nobility, of mnch the same sort as prevailed 
among the similar clans In the northern part of 
this island. 

^ But the difficulty of mahit>g tbi» calculalion' ts 
«itteh greater than is apprehended, probably, by 
most of my readers. For -the eclipse, that baa 
*tatety occurred, where the data were'all at band, 
there was no sniaH troable in ascertaining the 
liife-ef the Moon's shado#r ;• and it may eaatty 
be imagined, hovr mnch greater: the. diffieaUy 
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, tiitRt h^, wfi^wthd data are to b^ prafKired for a 
date remoted from tis by a space of time- nearSy 
^bree thotmatid yeart* The total ^cltpses only 
lire ' to be f^nsrdered m this questton* and tbis 
«b6rtei!s ct^naiderably cor operations'; bat should 
Mt€ #nd one near tbe time we think probable fbr 
the eveiH ^e arte looking Ibr^ still a very snail 
^t^r in om calcalatioa may make x>Qr black 
flne^pli9S' at such ^-distanee from ibe pkiifof 
^roy^ that it may, and perhaps wHboQt caoae, 
^ rejected. Mr. Bailyhas already employed 
Mmseir on a very knportaiit eclipse of the Smk$ 
ivhkh took place some hundred years before; o«r 
seora, and wbeoe Memoir on the svbject ts ii| the 
' PHtlosophiCal Transact^iHis. If be should' eaUettd 
tiis researches still farther, we may perhaps find 
tafficient groukids.fbr sapporting or rejecting «iy 
e6hjectui'e. 

' But I was ted away by this eclipse from some 
remirks on the- cornet, which shewed itself for 
so short a time to tis la«t year; It is time to 
f^seme that subject. Yoa wiU recollect the 
'place, in whrcbiit was Tiaible, and thence not 
be at a loss for its sardden disappearance. It was 
iheli going av^ay from the Sdn into the remote 
regions 0^ spete, and at a considerable rate. Its 
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paih. hat been ezaained; bait the dif&cvUy of 
deliiM^Bg it accurately U very great. Pro- 
bably accouotji will bav^ arrived from other 
parts of the world, which may ascertalD it with 
no small degree of precision. We have seee, 
by the path of Ceres, ibM ibe sodiacat limiu 
formerly used can no longer be considered M 
bounds even to onr planets. The cfm^tM, as 
ihey are cflled, shew to u», that there is no^ 
s«oh Ihiag as limits to the range, in which bodfi^s 
tevolving about the Sun are qaoviag. Their 
MrMla may make any assignable aoglt with %\t$ 
e^Iiptick ;^ and iba space aroonil the San may b# 
pi^ppled, if I may use the expression^ in a manr 
her of which we cannot possibly forxn an idea.. 

These bodies are said to reifolte about the Sun 
at very different periods, and oiie is confidently 
talked of as requiring five hundred years to 
aemplet^ a revolution round the :Sun. ^ Hence, 
by followiiig. the law laid down by.K«;p1er> an 
idaa is formcfd of the immensjjtyof our systenu 
Fbr the* £artb'si distance from the$on ispresumed 
to be betiveen ninety ' and a^ IvMldred millions 
of milefr; and by foilowteig Kepler's law* we 
bftvi9 only a Rule of Tbrejs i^um. to perform to 
find the diametdr of the ocWt -of thia comet If 
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the Eisrth lake^ a y«ar to perforin a reTolotioa o^ 
the Son, bayiiig Mch m diaimeler for its osbit .as 
we please to assign to it^ what must be the dia* 
nitlier'of Ibe otbit d£ a comet to perform iM j^ 
eolation m five bAndr^ years. ,Bot this. Hole 
of Three sam requires^ that oar terms sbouki be 
ocMMie explicit, in tfalis manner : if thesqaaits of 
iMe peliiodick time of obe body gives such a 
^A^fnmtbr, then the square of the periodiek tioic: 
ef 'Ike^^tber body will give the cube of a iMmi*£ 
b«r, wkno^ number is the nui(iber<of iiiih» wtbi 
diateater of the orbit of the last body. We ^ilMf 
do 'the qMiestion easily thus: «^ 



. 1 ; 500 :: 1: 500^ 

r We are therefore to multiply 500 by 500, 
wbieh^ves!U8 360iOOO« aad :fiiid the cube root 
of tbia last camber ; and this aamber last licwod; 
miiltiipHed iato the mean distance of the- Eaclb 
from the Sun, will give yea the' mean distatiCB 
eflihe' comet from the Sun« Now doabbstbis 
last distance, and couceive a sphere made with 
it as a diameter, and yoa will have a s^Klore^ in 
which all the comets are ranging, whose times 
0f reablution are less than fite hundiiBd yieiirsJ 
I;earviiig yoti to cdntefliplate tbe.nrajgnllude of 
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nwh a sphcft, I pracecd to Jwcribc tb« «ppMr« 
is the IwiTcas lor ibis 



Thm Moon paoKs tho ediplkkt m Ikt do»' 
•oendiiig node, oa the Itl, b et we en five eni* 
M in the afternoon^ in the t wen ty ee c o nd Je^giee* 
of tiie ttJEih sign (19) ; end her aoothem latiir 
tnde increases to the 8th, when it is, aft wtMm 
night, fite degrees five minutes, in the twuiijr^i 
second degree of the ninth sign ( / )* It* thei^ 
decreases to the 15th, when she passes the 
ediptiok in her ascending ned^ in the tweiilgr* 
fini degree of the iweMth sign (M)* Her 
northern latitode increases to die 21st,. when it 
is, at noon, fire degrees one minnte, in the 
eighteenth degree of the. third sign (H); and 
it then decreases ta the 2ftth» when she pnsses 
the eclipticfc in her deaoendiug node, hetween 
eight 1^ nine at night, in -the twentieth de* 
gwe of the sixth sign (vp). Her aouthern 
latitude then increases, and on the last midnight 
is two degrees ten minutes, in the sixteenth de* 
gree of the seyentb sign {^). t 

The Moon fises; in the morning on< the IH^ 
under the body of the Uon, nndis soon followed 
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by .Vemis, to which the it directing^ier tsourse. 
On the 2d, she rites- onder and near to Veniis 
and the second of the Virgin, and is seen after* 
wards to direct her course to the first. On the 
3d, she rises under the five stars in triangle of 
tfae'Vir^n, oeareaA to the third, hot oa the 
oppMrto aide of the ecliptick-; and on the <kh is 
near Moon» at thtrty«seiren minotes hefore one 
in the morning, bot from her too gpneat aonthern 
latftiide without an eclipse. 

Onthe 8 th, the crescent of the Moon is seen ahovt 

9tt0*set, in the south^west-hy-sonth ; from her 

tmfarottrahle position and great sontiiem latitude 

"iKit three quarters of an hoor above theboriflMii 

after Suit-^set, notwithstanding the time that has 

elapsed since the conjunction; and as on this 

day she iatrrives at' her greatest' sonthern lattmde, 

this cirottmstance will be peculiarly pointed out 

by the teachers of astronomy. On the &th, she 

is seen above and near to the third and fbfirth 

of ifaei Archer, the former to the west, the latter 

to the east of her, and she proceede • under the 

small stars of the head, from her great southern 

hititttdt at some distance from, them* Qnrihe 

UHh, she has ahnost directly abote bet the 

email etars in the head of the Archer. 
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. Ob the f Uh, th« Moon is on the meridian at 
fifty-four minutet past foor in the afternoon, 
having above her at some distance hot to the 
east of it the two first stars of the Goat^ the 
small stars in the head of the Archer being 
farther removed from her to the west. On the 
12thj the is on the meridian at forty-niae mi- 
nates pa»t five* having now above her to, the 
wtA the two first stars of the Goat» and she is 
directing her coarse to the foor small stars in 
the tail to the east of her. On the 13th, she is 
on the meridian at forty miootes past Ax, the 
four small stars in the tail being now perceived 
to be below her to the west, and directly above 
her at some distance is the first of the Watef* 
bearer, to the east of which stars are the foar, 
small stars in triangle of the Urn : she is direct- 
ing her coarse to Jupiter* On the 14tb, she is 
on the meridian at half past sevep« having jnst 
nntered the streaqi from the Urn, and hating 
above and near to her (A) the eleventh of -the 
Waterbearer, the small star on the weMrn 
margili; Japiter Js now near to her. to the east, 
rbat she does. not reach- him till a short time after 
Mooti*seU On. the 15th, she is on the Bteridi«n 
at nineteen miDotes past eight, Japiter being 
now at some distance from her to the. west. 
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and Saturn at a rathet ]g^reater tlts{ance to the 

«ast 

Od the 10th> the Moon is on the meridian at 
aeven minutes past nine at night, having now«to 
the west but near to her Saturn, as che passed 
the planet a Kttle before Iris appearance. He 
is now almost directly tinder her but to the west 
of the meridian ; near to her to the east is (t) th« 
fourth of the Fishes. On the 17th« she is on the 
meridian at fifty-eight minutes past Dine, haviiig 
above her and to the «a8t of it the three first 
stars of the Ram, and she will be perceived in a 
line with (y) the third -and lowest of th^se stars 
and (|3) the second of them : Saturn is now at 
aome distance from tier to the u'est. On the 
l*8th, she is on the meridian at fifty-one minutes 
past ten, having now above her to the west the 
three first stars of the Ram, and below her, at a 
greater distance, M^nkar with the small stars in 
ihe head of the Whale, and she directs her 
course to the Pleiades. On the I9rh, she is on 
the meridian at forty«eight minutes past eleven, 
having the Pleiades near to her to the east, 
and, though eclipsed by her superior brightness 
to the general obsiervers, her passage through 
tiiem will be noticed with interest by those in 

K 
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ihe obterrttoriet. Before she lets will be fiilf 
Moon> at it takes place at fourteen minutes j>asl 
three in the morntog of the 20th« but from her 
l^at northern latitude without an eclipse. 

The Moon rises, in the eYeniag of the Mlh^ 
More Sun^set, under the Heiades, oovr to tbe 
•west of her, and directs her coarse to {^) the 
second of the Ball. On the 21st, she rises 
snearly with and near to (fi) the seeond of the 
Boll to the east of her, and she pastes this stat 
.at twelve minutes past six; but they will be both 
so near to the horison^ that her passage by it 
will be noticed by those only, who have a good 
borizon in the north-east, and her |(reat nprthens 
latitude so near the summer solstice makes her 
duration above the horizon longer by about as 
boor and a half than the longest day in sammer. 
This circumstance will be pointed oat by the 
teachers of as^tronoqay. ^ On the 22d, she ie 
followed soon after her rising by the first of the 
Twins, and is afterwards perceived to direct her 
4:oorse to the second of this constellation, passinr 
above (0} the fifth aboot midfiight. On the 
i)3d, she rises with (j3J the second of the Twins 
to the east of her, passing under this star about 
midnight. On the 12#tb, she rises tinder iIm< 



two trtiof the Twiiw to the w€tt of b«r. On Um 
aStk^ the riMi soon ai^er tbeMnall start in tbe ImM 
^ ttie LioB to the east of hei^ puiiiig under (X) 
Ibe ckveaili b«&re midnight, and sh0 direeti 
liar eo«rsa to ^Regakit. On the 29tl», she is Ibt 
loMd soon iribr ber riaiiig by Regchii^ aa abip 
faaiea abcrre and iwar to iihis star at a quarter p«K 
-oloten* On the 97th, ahe rtaea under the body 
«f the Lien; and during the noraiog of the SE9ik 
1ft seen to direct her course to (j8) the second ef 
Ihe VirgiB. 

Onthe29th« the Moon rises in the momivg* 
«sd is soon followed by.(^) the second of 4he 
Virgin, but she does not reach this star Hil Sq»» 
Yise. On the SOtht she rises under (if) the 
•sefenth of the Virgin, and is afterwards per« 
^ived to be directing her course to Spica> and 
^ course under Venus beyond this stai^ to the 



Mercury is an c^rening star^ at his gresrtest 
•elongation on the ITth, and stationary on thr 
26th. His latitude, on the ist, is two degrees 
jMtttb, in the twenty-soTenth degree of the 
eighth sign (^}; and it increases to the 
)3th, when it k two degrees thiny-seYcnmi- 
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nates, in. the thirteenth degree of the ninth 
*>S° {t)i *^^ o<^ ^be 26th, when he is 
.stationary, about a degree and a half, in ihe 
iwenty*third 'degree of the same sign, and od 
the 30th nearly half a degree, in the twenty- 
second degree . of th js sign. His nnfavouraSi^ 
position and southern latitude keep htm so near 
to the horizon, that he will be detected by fe^ 
observers.. -The Moon passes hiai oO the 7th. ' 

Venus is a beautiful morning starduriog the 
whole month. Her latitude, on the 1st, is 6n^ 
^gree four minutes north,^io the twenty-fifth 
degree of the sixth sign (tijf) ; and it increases 
to somewhat more than two degrees, in the 
twenty •eighth degree of the seventh sign (:^')', 
her motion being direct through about thirty- 
four degrees.' She is first seen above aad near 
to (/3) the second of the Virgin,- passing this star 
on the 1st, and she directs her course to (ij) the 
seventh of this constellation, passing above arid 
near it on the Stb, and under {y) the third 
on the 13tb. Thence she directs her course to 
(x) the tenth, passing above Spica on the 26tb, 
at the distance of about four degrees, but she 
stops short of (x)> by about three degrees* 
The 'Moon pasees her on-, the ist , 
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Mars is an eyeiiiiig star. His latitode, od the 
Ht, is twenty>siz minutes »outh, in the twenty-^ 
eighth degree of the eighth sign {^.); and it in-^ 
craases to aboot forty minutes, in the twentieth 
degree of the ninth sign [t)> t^is motion being 
direct through nearly twenty*two degrees. His 
vnfavourable position places hrm near the 
horiaon after Sun-set ; and (hat, combined with 
his. nearness to the Sun, will render him little 
BOtiqeable tbiamoatlw The Moon pastf^i him 
oo the 7th» 

Ceres is a morning star. Her latitude, on the 
1st, is seven degrees eight minutes north, in the 
twenty-third degree of the seventh sign (^); 
and seven degrees four minutes, in the third 
degree of the eighth sign [^,)» on the 
25th, her motion being direct through nearly 
thirteen degrees. She is Brst seen under {() the 
sixth of the Virgin, being nearly in a line with 
that, star and (c) the fifth or most northern of 
the five stars in triangle of this constellation, 
and she directs her course to (i) the ninth, a 
small star about four degrees to the -north of {k}, 
which she passes on the 20th, directing hec 
course under the second of the Balance. Th« 
Moon passes her on the Uh^ 
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Jupiter M en the meridiaii at thirty-foar mi- 
Dtttes pait fight ml night, od tb« ltt> and at teve» 
on the 24th. His latitode, on the ltt» k #•• 
degree ^weniy^eTen Mivules eoatb, in the foww 
teenth degree ef the twelfth aign (K)» in whielk 
he is stationary on the 6lbA then moving witb. 
a direct moiion> his latitude on tha last day 
being ahove a degiee and a quaiteft in the 
fifteen^ degree of this sign.. lie will be see» 
therefore near the sanie spot to the weatof {f) tha- 
tv?eiity>9econd of the Water* bearer, mQfiog, aflat 
the 6tb, slowly towards this star. Tba Mooft 
passes hiB^ on the I5th^ 

Saturn is on the meridian at ten al nigbl, on 
^he 2d, and at half past eight en the dSd. Hia 
la^itode^ on the 1st, is two degrees fbrty-tvtoc 
minutes south, in the ninth degree of the first 
»ign(T}; and it decreases about six miaolesA 
bis motion being retrograde through abont 
seventy minutes. He is seen therefore near 
the samespot^ having, when on tbe meridian, {tji 
the fourth of the Fishes near him to the east« 
The tAwm passes him on the 7th. 

Herschel is an evening star. His latitude- 
is twelve minutes south, in the twenty-fevantk 
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^grec of the ninth sign, varying little in bir 
progress to bi» stationary point on the lltb^ 
^after which be moves by a direct motioir 
tbroQgh about a des^ree. The twelfib of the 
Archer {fu)is our direction towards bim^ under 
which he will be discovered, near the western 
margin of tbe Milky-way. The Moon passer 
^im on the 9tb. 

The Sim's apparent diametecr on tbe 1st, is 
Ibir^y-two n^iutttes nineteen secondj>.an(), on tb# 
I9tb, Ibirty-two minotes twenty-seven seconds* 
The Moon's apparent diameter, on the lst« is 
twenty-nine minutes and a halff and it increaset 
to tbe 17th» being, at noon^ thirty-two minutes 
forty-eight seconds; it then decreases to the 
29tb, being, at noon^ twenty-nine minutes thirty-^ 
four seconds. The Sun enters the ninth sigv 
(^) on the 22d, at twenty-two minutes past 
eight in' the morning. 

For the position of the fixed stars at any hour 
of the night, .consult the volume for 1806^ ae^ 
eording to the following Table :— 
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YOU have made tbe calbulatioa f proposed U>^ 
yott last monthr ai^<i frdm it we find^ that the 
diameter of the globe> in which the comet moves 
'■ round the Sun ii> five hundred y ears^ is ahout 
sixty-three diameters of' the Earth's ^rbit ; and« 
consequently^ it is evident; that^ supposing the 
diaineter of the Earth's orbit to be between ope 
hundred and'eighiy and two hundred millions of 
miles (as the modern astronomers' assert it to* 
bcj but' of which' I etitertain great doubts), the 
diameter of the globe, in which the bodies hither* 
to known perform their revolutions around the 
S«n^ is upwards of ten thousand millions of 
miles. Myriads upon^myriads of'similar globes,* 
with their respective suns, plwiets^ and comets, 
are said to exists and hence astronomy is sup^ 
posed 40.' afford such' enlarged notions of the 
power of the Greater, that it has become almost^ 
ak^ proverbial expression, 

y-Anandevoui^tronomer is mad.'^ 

K 5^ ^ 
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1m tttrooomy ponened of such great advaa- 
Uget ? Does it really let iti discipks ao mach 
•bore the rest of their feliow-creatores ? What 
shall we say then to the phcBOiMBeiion, that ap- 
peared a few years since, the first astronomer in 
Europe a confirmed Atheist, making his- boast in 
Atheism as strongly as some of late have done 
in Deism ? How are we to account fi»r a person 
apparently to ns so blind as not to discern the 
Almighty Maker^ in contemplating the innu- 
memble worlds around him ? The qoestaon 
perhaps is not of so difficult aekiiion as is 'ima* 
gined* He had been brought np to the New* 
tooian philosophy ; whichf though its author 
from other causes was a firm betiever in revealed 
religion, has a tendency towards Atheism ;. and 
when it meets with a mind not pretioasly en«^ 
dued irith religious principle^ or one nnrtared in 
a Inperstation^ which his riper ytnrs and more 
matured experience incline biei to discard^ it 
gradually leads him to Moiterialism. It is in 
flMh tbat Newton tells him« the world is go* 
verned by a Spirit, ns mtn by bis soul : he finds 
in tbd atoms, eodned by hia master with such 
fvienstv^ iipagin«ry po^en;* n sdfficielftt rcaime 
for tbe motion of the heaven^ bodies* and seis 
aside t^ notit>a of n First Ganle^ a^ a super- 
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flflhy. Here then is au iftstuice of what the 
Boekv of Natare» so vainly, extolled aboye o«r 
superior sources of< informattonj may produce in 
minds of svperter teictuve; and wheo we think 
of the millions opon. miliious of oar fellow- 
oreetttres^ to whom> no other book, has beea. 
opened, how thankfol ooght we^ net to be, that 
to us is displajed the history of man from hie^ 
origin, inlersperied with manifold instances oC/ 
the Dirine goodness, in setting before him the 
way, which leads to immortality and happiness*. 
ihave met, in my. walks threagh life, with poor 
men, working for their daily breads who have- 
•earcely had any book to con&Qlt but their 
Bible ;. yet by. assidoous aiteniion to it, and by^ 
their minds- being unembarrassed wiih the. vain? 
quibbles of disputatious divines, or the farrago of: 
nonsense built upon it by priestcraft, have em^^ 
l)vaced the sublime doctrines of Chrisiiauity in 
spirit and in troth: andthoogh 1 trust cJ set as 
great a value upon the various sciences, which 
the best education this ciiUntrv affords led me to- 
jiursue^ yet i prefer the knowledge of these poor 
men to all that Greece and K(»me have he* 
■queathed to us ; and would. sooner part with all 
Lknow of theelaws of nature, than be deprirtdi 
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of the consolatioo, which I derive firen the dis- 
cooreet of my SaTioar. 

But I should be led too fiir from my sohject^ if 

I followed the train of ideas, which so animaiing 

a caose excites. We have diacoTered» nearly^ 

the extent of the globe» in which oar plaaeta 

and comets revolte about the Sao^ the former in 

orbits making a small angle only with the plane 

of oor orbity the latter cutting it in every possi* 

ble direction. The whole mass of matter, thus 

reToWing, united with that o£ the Sm, may be 

contained in a globe of less than a million of 

miles in diameter ; and we are thus compet^ni 

io determine the proportion^ that this, comparar 

tirely speaking small globe < bears to the large 

globe, in which the motions of the bodies in our 

system are performed. This proportion, you 

know^ is easily found by geometry^ which 

teaches us, that all globes are to each other in 

the proporiion of the cubes of their diameters ; 

and hence» as* we have estimated the diameter .of 

the globe of our system at upwards of ten thoO" 

sand mil lions of mile?, wa have nothing to do 

but to make a Rule of Three sum in the follow 

ing manner : — 
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The' globe of solid metter eqeal to the Sun, 
WaDeU, and Comets, is to the globe of the system, 
as the cube of one million is to that often thousand 
millions { or as one to the cube of ten thousand, 
that is» a»one is to a million times a million. This 
latter number appals the imagination. Yet, ac^ 
cording to the vain dream of the Newtonians, 
the space occupied by solid matter is to pure 
spaet, or to what may contaia a thin aethereal 
fluid, in this, proportioiu But what if the law 
laid down by these Newtonians should not be 
true! (ami there is sufficient ground for doubting 
it from those bodies, which, are more within our 
grasp) our proportion ia at an end. Is it clear, 
that because bodies, moving in a plane making 
a sntall ang^e only wiih- that of the ecliptick, 
IbNow a certain* law. with respect tp their tjtees 
of revolution, that other bodies, nioxing ia. orbits 
at very different angles, should follow the saiAe 
law } I cannot give my. assent to the proposi* 
iion> and rather confess my ignorance than make 
an onqoalffied assertion. We know, in fact, 
nothing of the matter. We know nothing of 
Shis body, supposed to' take five; hundred years 
in its' revolution.. We know little or nothing of 
the nature of comets*. A future age may exp 
plpde all oar notions ^ and. in the mean time it 
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becomes «• mcit to be too positive in tfa»-Ian-^ 
ga»ge we use, respectiog the ezteol* o£. our 
tystem* 

I have 8aid» that there is sufficient grotMid for 
doubting the truth of the famous law, ere«i as U^ 
extends to our planets. For when applied to 
Jupiter and Saturn, a difficulty upon this subject 
has arisen : but it is supposed to be renioyed by 
certain p«rturbing forces, attributed to these 
bodies. These perturbing forces Mre been cal— 
Cttlated by an eminent, philosopher in France.. 
To be sure; an erroor has been discoTcred in the* 
calculation by an equally distinguished mathe- 
natician of our own country. Few, however,., 
are competent to digest the ressontogs of either 
party, immersed as they are in formulse of a 
roost intricate nature. To me they appear only 
as Jeux A'esprit for mathematicians,, as a tate of 
a tub for a whale ; for I do not believe, tbat< 
Jupiter or Saturn have more effect upon each 
other than a hair on my bead h^s in drawing th% 
Moon out of its course. But leaving you t»% 
entertain your own opinions on the fancied ^ 
attraction of the Mewtonians, I- proceed to de-> 
scribe the appesHrances in tfiMi heavens- durmg, 
this, month. 
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The Moon's latiuidei <^nth« in at noon» is two 
tkgre^s Mrty^eiglit mtnotes, in Hie twenty-se* 
coftd degree of the seventh sign {:Sz) ; and it in^ 
creases to the 5th, betog> at midnight, neairly 
five degrees, in the eighteenth degree of the 
ninth sign ( t )•• It then decreases to the 1 2th« 
wiieu she passes the eclipttck in her ascending 
node, in the eighteenth degree of the tweMlh 
Mgn (K}j between one and two in the after* 
noon. - Her northern iatitude now increases 
to the 18th, when it is, at midnight, five degrees, 
in Ihe nineteenth degree of the third sign (H) ; 
ftnd it decrease!^ to the 2$th, when she passes the 
eciiptiok iti her descending node, aboat ten at 
night, in the seventeenth degree of the sixth sign 
('ngj). Her southern latitude then* increases to 
the end of the month, being, on the last mid« 
night, foor degrees fifty*one minutes, in the first 
degree of the ninth sign ( ()• 

The Moon rises, in the morning of the 1st, 
loider the five stars in triangle of tlie Virgin, and 
SB s<H>A followed by the first, which she passes 
about noon ; to the east of her Venus will after* 
wards be noticed. On the 2d, she rises under 
V«n«s> who is at the opposite side of the eclip- 
tick. On She 5d, she rises undet the first of t|i6 
IfolancOj Inving j«A passed this star ; and Venus 
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i» now aboTe her, with Um tenth and elereatta of 
tbe Virgin (x and A) at some distance to tbt 
west* On the 5tb is new Moon, at ten minutet 
past four in the afternoon,, but from ber great 
southei'u latitude without an eclipse* 

On the 7tb, the-crescent of the Moon is* seen 
about Sun-setnear the horizon, near south-west* 
by -south, under the small stars in the bead of 
the Archer. On. the 8th, she is under the two 
first stars of the Goat, from* her southern latitude 
at some distance from- them, and she will have 
passed them before her next* appearance. Oil 
the 9th,. the two first stars of the Goat are seen 
above her, and now to the west* 

" On the 10th,« the Moon is on the meridian at 

• i 

twenty-nine minutes past four after noon, having 
the four small stars in the tail of the Goat neai 
to her to the west ; Jupiter is at some distance 
from her to the east, and she is directing her- 
course to him.. On the 1 Jtb,.sho is^ on the me* 
ridian at eighteen^ minutes- past five, Jupiter 
being above her to the east, and it is evident sb» 
will have passed him before her nextappearance< 
On the 12th, she is on > the meridian at six mi- 
nutes past six, Jupiter beipg now below her to« 
^he west. She pauwed him 4his moroing. at fifty.- 
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miiHttes f>a$t eight. She is directing her count 

* . • ■ 

above Sattu-n to the east of her. On the I3th>. 
she isoa the.meridiaR at fiCty- three intnutes past 
six, Saturn being below her to the east, but she 
does not pass hiiu till after Moon-set. On . the 
>4tb, she fs 00 the meridian al forty •one mi notes 
f>ast seven, havisg below and near to her (e) th« 
fifth to the. west, asd^ (() the sixth of the Fishes 
to the cast. Saturn is now removed from and 
Mow her to the west^ On the )5th> she is oa 
the meridian at thirty*one minutes past eighty 
being under the three first stars of the Ram, the 
first being almost directly above her, and tht 
second and iiiiVd (j3 and y) to the west of 

On the 1 6th,the Moon is on the merrdian at tvrenty* 
four minutes past nine at night* having below bcf 
ibe small Htarit in the tail of the Ram, and abovf 
Jber the Pt^rades to the east, to which latter stars 
fShe is directing her course. On the }7th, she is 
on the meriuian at twenty-one minoles past ten« 
having how the Pleiades to the west of her, and 
Aldebaran with the Hyades below her to the 
east; she is directing her course to (j3) the se- 
cond, of the Bull> or star in the tip of hts 
jRovtheni horn. Ob th« Utb» she is oa lb* 
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BeridMn at twenty miootet past elettn, baviit|^ 
abo^eand sear to her (/3) the seoo&d of the Balt^ 
and the passea tbis star four boors said- a ^nartes 
aftcrvrardSb 

On the I9th ia Mf Moon, at fi9« miniiles 
past foar in the afleruoon, bnt from her great 
soQthem latitode without an ecltpse, and she- 
win be seen some time before Sun-sei in* 
the north-east She passes under (x) 4ha 
tenth of the Waggoner, directing, her course, to 
the seeond of the Twins. Hm she passes^ (hn^ 
anmmer solstice aboot eight» and has a coaside<«' 
table northern btitnde, her stay above the 
horizon will exceed oas longest day in samowr*. 
and hence she is seen for some time before Saa- 
aet OB this day, and after Sun-rising oo the bk^ 
lowing day. This will be pointed out to tfaeilr 
pwpils by the teachers of astronomy. On the 
5M>th, she rises with the two first stars of tha 
Twinfi to the east of bar. On the 21st, &he .rista> 
vnder the two first stars of the Twins now to thnr 
west of her, being nearest to (|3) the second* 
On the ^2d, she rises with thtr sm»U Mars in the 
bead of the Lion to the esi^t of her, and she is- 
seen afterwards to direct her co^arse to (a) the 
int of this coasiellalioa* On the 2ad» sh^ cisea. 
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nii^r th* imall stars in the head of the Lion, 
MOW So the west of her, and before the end oC 
her lonl^ course she will pass («) the Erst of the 
lion, as site reaches this star at thirty-eight 
Minutes past seven of the following morning.. 
Ob t\m 1^4th, she rises -under the iirst of the Ltoa 
lo the west of her. On the 2dth, ^ rises andef 
the body of the Lion, and is seen after^rards te- 
cbrect her ceorse under (j9) the second of th# 
Virgin to the easit of her. On the 2t$tb, she 
rises under (/9) the second of the Virgin ; and i« 
seen^ during the merniiig of thelHth, to pai» 
under {tj) the seventh, direetiiBg ber coarse lo». 
(a) the first of this constellation. 

On the 38tb» the Moofi rises in the momlnf: 
under the five stisrs in triangle of the VirgitB^ 
and nearest to (y) the* third; and she is 8^» 
afterwards to direct her course under -(a) the- 
first, and she will evidently pass it before ber 
next appearance. On the ISPth,. she rises under 
(«] the first of the Virgin, now to the west of 
her. On the 30th, she rises under (xc and X) the- 
tenth and eleventh of the Virgin, now to the 
west of her, and being nearest to (X). On the 
31st, she rises under the two Ihrst of the Jijk^ 
lance* * ' ' 
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Mcrcoiy is ia bis inferior conjuoctioa oo the 
Cihg stationary oo tlie IGih^and at his gwalesti 
oloogatioa oa the 26lh. From the 6th, of 
coorse, he is a numiiig star, and frooi his ppoxi* 
nity to the Son will ik>t be visible before this 
day, bot his northern latitade will render: ob- 
•erTations on him easy at the time of |iif 
greatest elongation. His latitude, on the Ist, 
is ten minates soiith, in the twenty-firstt degree 
of the ninth sign ( / } ; and be passes the eclip* 
lick in his ascending node on the 2d, in the 
nineteenth degree of this sign. His northern 
latUade iiicieases to two degrees^ fifty-four mi* 
Butes, in the se^tenth degree, and it then de- 
creases to one degree thirteen minotes in the 
nineteenth degree of this sign, his- motion 
being direct from ibe statioiuiry point throogb 
about twelve degrees. On the day of greatest 
elongation he is aboot twelve degrees above the 
horizon at Sun-rise, being nearly in a line with 
Antares and (tj) the seventh of the Serpent- 
bearer. The Moon passes him on the 5th. 

Venus is a morning star. Her latitude, or 
the 1st, is two degrees eight minutes north, ia 
the twenty* ninth degree of the seventh sig» 
(£^} ; and it decreases to about a d^ee. 
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ftnd a quarter, in the fourth degree of the 
eighth sign (ITI). She rises at first about 
five hoars before the Sun, and will therefore be 
a splendid object in the morning in the eastern 
hemisphere. She is first seen to the west of 
the tenth and eleventh of the Virgin (x and k), 
directing her coarse between these two stars, 
passing under (x) on the 4tb, and aboTe (X) on 
the 5th. She thence directs her coarse between 
tlie two first stars of /the Balance, passing above 
and near to («) the first on the 12tb, and she 
thence directs her course to {$) the second of 
the Scorpion, passing above and near to this star 
en the 28th. The Moon passes her on the 2d. 

Mars is an evening star, . so near to the Sun, 
and in such an anfavourable position, that he 
will not have -many observers. ^His latitude^ on 
the ist, is forty-<two minutes south, in the 
twentieth degree of the ninth sign {t); and it 
increases to about fifty-aisf minutes, in the four- 
teenth of the tenth sign (Vf ). It is unfortunate 
that his passage by Herschel should be in so 
unfavourable a po»itien, as he passes this planet 
on the 12tb, at fifty-three minutes past ten 
at night, bein^ at the distance of only 
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thtrt j*five tBiAatet and three quarters treoi it !• 
the souih. The Moon passes Mars on the OUl 

Ceres is a morning star. Her Iatitnde» on tba 
Istj is seven degrees thrae miootes norib, in Um 
aixth degree of the eighth sign; and it da* 
creases to seven 4egrees« and afterwards IBi* 
creases aboat two minutes, in the eighteenth 
degree of this sign, her motion ^eing dimet 
through nearly tweWe degrees and a half. I^n 
is first seen under and near to but to the west of 
Q^) the twelfth of the Virgin, « small star in hev 
northern foot, which she passes on the 7th#' 
directing her course under (/S) t^ second of the 
Balance, passing in her way under and near to 
(i) the fourth of this constellalaon on the I(Hh» 
and under (/3] on the 26th, and ahe finishes bes 
course under and near to ({) the sixteenth,* bui 
to the west of it. The Moon passes her on the 
Sd, and on the 3l8t. 

Jupiter is tm the meridian at half past six im 
the evening on the 2d, and at fi?e on the 2«t6« 
His latitude, <mi the 1st, is one degree tssentjr 
minutes south, in the fifteenth^ degree of th» 
twelfth sign { H ) ; and it decreaies to about a do* 
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gf^e aiid a 4|uariPf*/ his motion bemg direct 
througbf aboQt four degrees. He is first seem 
tberefore under and near to but to the west of 
{p) the twenty-second of the Water-bearer, 
passing this star on the 4th, and receding from it 
ill the blMrren sfHwe under the four stars in 
eqndre. The Moon pastes him en the 1 2th. 

' Satom is on the meridtao a Kttle before eight 
knight on the Ist, and at a quarter past six on 
the 25ih. His latitude/ on the tst, is two de- 
grees tbirty*8ix minutes south, in the seventk 
degree of tke first sign (T); and it decreased 
Mkwkt seven minntes. He- is stationary on the 
1t)ih» and will therefore be sera near the same 
teten spot* mider (1) the fimrth of the Fialies^ 
to the east of btm« and the two eastern of the 
four Aars in square, to the west of and at a con- 
eiderable distance from him. The Moon passes 
ham on the 13th. 

Herschel is in conjunction with the Sun on 
the 21st, and afterwards a morning star, too 
aear the Snn to be discovered duriog this month 
hj the general observer. His latitude, on the 
Ist^ is twelve minutes south, in. the twenty- 
eighth degree of t^e ttinth sign; and it re- 
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mains nearly the iame daring the rabnthi his 
notion being direct through about two degrees 
and a quarter. The Moon passes , him on 
the 6tb. 

> Tho Sun's apparent diameter, on the 1st, is 
thirty*two minutes thirty-one seconds, and on 
the 13th, thirty-two minutes thirty- four seconds. 
The Moon's apparent diameter, on the 2d at 
noon, is half a degree; and it increases to the 
ISlhf <Hi which day it is about thirfy-two mi- 
nutes twenty seconds. It then decreases; to the 
26tb, on which day it is about twenty-nine mi- 
nutes thirty-six seconds; and it then decreases 
to the efid of the month, being, on the last mid* 
night, half a degree and forty seconds. - The 
Sun enters the tenth sign (Vf) on the 21st, at 
fifty minutes past eight in the morning. 

For the position of the fixed stars at any 
hour of the night, consult the volume for 180G, 
according to the following Table;— 
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TABLE OF POSITIONS. 



Pos. 


h. 


I 


1 
h. 


3 


17 
h. m. 


25- ^ 
h. m. 


IX. 


3 


6 


4 


36 


3 


56 


3 20 


X. 


7 


1 


<} 


31 


5 


51 


5 15 


XI. 


9 


Q 


8 


32 


7 


52 


7 16. 


XII. 
I. 
II. 


11 


8 


10 


38 


9 
11 


58 
48 


9 22 
11 1^ 


P 
3 


58 

1 



2 


28 
31 


1 


51 


1 15 


III. 


4 


50 


4 


20 


3 


40 


3 4 


IV. 


7 


11 


6 


41 


6 


1 


5 25 


V. 

• 






8 


32 


7 


52 


7 16 



ANOTHER year is thus brought to its termioa- 
tioD^ and I am concluding my report at a time, 
vhen the minds of men are in no small degree 
oF agitation. The two most important sabjectSy 
on which their thoughts can be engaged. Reli- 
gion and PoliiickSf are under discussion; and 
the spirit of freedom and enquiry has extended 
itself to large classes, which have been accus- 
tomed to be considered as of little account in 
tile world. " What htive the people to do with 

L 
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the laws but obey them/' was the wanton ex* 
pression of a Prelate, endued with considerable 
talents: but the people think otherwise, and 
from irarious' causes have been enabled to exer« 
x:i8e their faculties in a manner unknown to 
former ages. What with Sunday Schools, Bell 
Schools, Lancaster Schools, Bible Societies, 
•Missionary Societies, the reading publick has 
'been multiplied a hundred- fold what it was a 
hundred years ago. Our civil institutions han^e 
in consequence been brought under a closer 
examination; and from studying the encomiums 
jon the excellencies of a representative govern- 
ment, the eyes of the people hav^ been fixed on 
another question, whether in reality they pos- 
sess the share in the representation^ to which 
they think themselves justly entitled. By the 
lingular boldness of an individual^ who is now 
suffering as a martyr to Deism, the objections 
of unbelievers to our Holy Religion have been 
so diffused ""throughout the kingdom, that there 
is scarcely nook or corner, into which they have 
not penetrated; and the ''gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble/' which have been 
raised by man upon the foundation of our faith, 
^re brought to the fiery trial. What all this 
xvill produce^ no one can foresee; it is a greai 
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conflict. According to a prophecy of ?ery 
ancient date : " Many shall be purified, and* 
made whtte» and tried : but the wicked shall do 
wickedly : and none of the wicked shall under- 
stand, but the wise shall understand." Indis-r 
criminate censure prevails too much in the op- 
posing parties; but who shall bring them to a* 
reconciliation on their mutual interests? The 
child, that has arrived to years of discretion, 
will not be treated by a wise parent as be wat 
during bia minority^ 

Xnterdum vulgus recte videt, est^ubt peccat. 



THte END*' 
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1. EVENING AMUSEMENTS, or. The 
BEAUTY of the HEAVENS DISPLAYED. 
Id which several striking Appearance^, to be 
observed every Evening in the Heavens, during 
the year 1804, are described;* and several 
means on variovs evenings are pointed out, by 
which the time of young persons may be inno^ 
cently, agreeably, and profitably employed 
with ill doors* Price 2s. 6d. boards. 

2. EVENING AMUSEMENTS, for the 
years 180d to 1820. Ss. each, boards. 

S. PATRIOTISM ; or. The Love of our 
Country ; an Essay, illustrated by Examples from 
Ancient and Modern History. Dedicated to the 
Volunteers of the United Kingdom, 8vo. 78. bds, 

4. PRINCIPLES of TAXATION ; or, Coiw 
tribiition according to Means. In which it is 
shewn, that if every man pays in proportion to 
the stake he has in the Country, the pre^nt 
ruinous and oppressive system of Taxation, the 
Custom House, and the Excise Office, may be 
abolished, and the National Debt gradually and 
easily paid off. Is. 6d. stitched. 

5. THE NATIONAL DEBT in its TRUE 
COLOURS, with Plans for its Extinction by 
Honest Means, is. 6d. stitched. 
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A GE06BAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, tnd 
COMMERCIAL GRAMMAR; exbibitinff the 
present state of the World* To which are added, 
I. A Geographical Index, with the Naioes of 
Places alphabetically arranged, and their LaU- 
tudes and Longitudes : II. A Table ofCoins^ and 
their Value in Bnglish inouey : HI. A Chrono- 
logical Table or remarkable Events, from the 
Creation to the present time : and IV. An Obi- 
tuary of eminent and illustrious Persons. By 
William Guthrie, fi^^q. The Astronomical Part 
by James Ferguson, K R. S. The Twenty-third 
!Edit)oo, sucliOusly revised and carefully epr- 
reeled, tn one targe volume, medium 8vo., illas- 
Ipated with an entire new set of Maps, accurately 
drawn from the latest Surveys, price 16s. boards. 

Guthrie's Compendium of Geography obtained 
a high degree of reputation at its first appearance. 




Books for Youth, published by J. MawmnrL 

which it has preserTed in all the subsequent edi^ 
tions, and which It is hoped that it will not for* 
feit in the present. The Proprietors, indeed,, 
trast that the present edition will be found to pos^ 
sess peculiar claims to public approbatioa, as the 
old matter has not only been diligently revised* 
and carefully retrenched where it was erroneom 
or redundant, but a considerable portion of new 
matter has been introduced, in order to accom- 
modate^ he work to the more advanced state of 
geoirra; hi<:al ^eience, and to oipit no iofbrmation 
respt^rting any part of the world, upon which the 
busy industry of modern (ravellers^ has throwa 
any additional and interestin:^ light. 

New information has been elaboratiely gleaned^ 
from all quarters where it could be found. K. 
more perfect and accurate At-as has been added; 
and no pains and no fX) ense have been spared 
to. reader this work superior to all similar pubU«> 
cations,, in the copiousness of its contents, and \sv 
the mtideraiiun of its price. 

The M:^ps maybe had separate, coloured, fine 
paper, haif-boand, price 12s. 

STUDY of ASTRONOMY, adapted to the 
capacities of Youth, in twelve familiar Dialogues 
between a Tutor and bis Pupil, explaining the 
general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, the 
Theory of the Tides, &c. Illustrated with Cop^. 
per Plates. 3s» 6d. bdUnd. 

PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY, containing a 
concise view of Europe, Asia, Africa, and-Ame- 
^ca:^a fuller Description of the same Parts: 
a select Table of the Latitude and Longitude of 
the most remarkable Places on the Earth :. a 
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concise lodex to Universal History: with Tables 
of the Kings of England and France. By. 
J. Ouiseau, A. M. Seventh Edition, considerably 
enlarged, l^mo. 5s. bound. 

GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY; selected by 
a Lady for the Use of her own Children : to 
w.hich is now added, a short Introduction to an- 
cient Geography ; also a Description of the Solar, 
System. The Tenth Edition^ 12fno. 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

SUMMARY of GEOGRAPHY and HIS- 
TORY, boih Ancient and Modern. Designed 
chiefly to connect the Study of Classical Learning 
^ith that of General Knowledge. By Alexander 
Adam, LL.D. Fifth Edition, Svo. 1 5s. bound. . 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, being a Second 
Part of a Summary of Geography, Ancient and 
Modern ; a new and improved Edition. 12mo. 
38. 6d. bound. 

SUMMARY of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
42mo. 3s. bound. 

THE ACADEMIC SPEAKER; or, a Selcc 
tion of Parliamentary Debates, Orations, Odes, 
Scenes, and Speeches, from the best Writers, 
proper to be read and recited by Youth at School. 
By John Walker. 12mo. ^s. bound. 

ELEMENTS of READING, being .select and 
«asy English Lessons, in Prose and Verse. By 
the Rev. J. Adams; A. M. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
•bound. 
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THE BEAUTIES of HISTORY; or. Pic- 
tores of Virtue aiui Vicf^, drawn from Real Life; 
designed for the Iii^inictioo and Entertainment 
of Youth. By L. M. Stretch. A. M. Vicar of 
Twyford and Oaselbury, Hampshire. Newi|£di« 
tion. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

SUMMARY of ANCIENT HISTORY, from 
the earliest Ages to the Dissolution of the Roman 
Empire. A.D. 476. With a Geographical Index, 
describing the situation of the several Countries, 
Cities. Rivers, and Mountains, the names of 
which occur in the History. 12nio. price 4s. 
bound. 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS; or. Useful and En- 
tertaining Pieces of Poetry, selected for the Inv^ 
provement of Yoang Persons ; being similar in 
design to Elegant Extracts in Prose. In one 
large Volume 8vo. 20s. boards. 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS in Prose ; being sir 
milar in Design to Elegant Extracts in Poetry. A 
New Edition, in one very large volume, royal 
octavo. 20s. boards. 

ELEGANT EPISTLES, being a copious Col- 
lection of familiar and amusing Letters. A New 
Edition, much enlarged by additional Letters of 
Gibbon, Beattie, Cowper, Sir W. Jones. Richard- 
son, Young, Montagu, and many others. One 
large volume, royal 8vo. 20s. boards* 

THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. Translated 
from the French of M. Berquin. A New Edi- 
tion» complete in Three Volumes, 12s. boards. 




